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UNTENANTED 


Here is a place cursed long ago 

With some dark terror none may know: 
Blanched hills crouch pallid in the light 

Of bitter sun. Old scars gleam white 

Upon dead limbs: and twisted brier 

Writhes from the marsh like poisoned fire. 
The bruised grape leaves a purple stain 
Flushing the silver of the rain; 

Dun-scarlet on the elder lies, 

And dusk comes down with strange faun eyes. 


Here men may meet old ghosts grown dear 
To sin and sorrow and old fear; 

And women who can give no more 
Loveless return, and close the door, 

And weep when the gray winds rise and cry 
Like troubled phantoms in the sky. 

The outlaw under barren hill 

With old defiance struggles still; 

And in the silence and the rain 

The slayer meets again the slain. 


Ruts LECHLITNER. 

















WALT WHITMAN, CRITIC OF AMERICA 


Certain critics of our Main-Street civilization charge Walt 
Whitman with painting a one-toned picture of America, 
a picture lacking in light and shade. It is undeniable that 
the Whitman who is best known did paint America in almost 
uniformly glowing colors. On the other hand it is not gen- 
erally realized that Whitman in his later life outgrew his early 
nationalistic period, and saw that the mind of the world 
must be one, just as its heart was one. It remains to be 
asked, however, if this change was really a clearly defined 
and significant one. Certainly only a quite definite abandon- 
ment of the almost sentimental patriotism for which Whitman 
is best known would satisfy the present generation of social- 
minded critics that he is still worthy of respect not only as 
a poet but as a thinker. 

Without minimizing Whitman’s excesses as a patriot one 
must not forget that they can only be understood in relation 
to the prevailing temper of national life in the ‘forties and 
"fifties. It was a time when everyone was aware of magic 
physical growth and rapid expansion. Americans felt that 
they were making a new civilization on a new stage. 
They thought of themselves as capable of a never-ending series 
of spectacular achievements. It was also the fashion of the 
time to scorn the effeteness and decadence of Europe. Nat- 
urally impressionable and enthusiastic, Whitman readily 
absorbed this spirit. He sang of vast trackless spaces 
‘covered with the foremost people, arts, institutions known’. 
A true democrat, he bade the world ‘‘take good notice’ of 
the bustling, optimistic States whose very names he loved to 
catalogue. It is a commonplace that he synthesized the buoy- 
ant aspirations and the turbulent emotions of our pre-civil 
war period. The ’forties and ’fifties were a time of national 
adolescence and Whitman was their truest interpreter. 

Thus it was that the Song of the Broad Axe (1856) cele- 
brated Americans’ contempt for statues and ceremonies and 
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their impatience of restraint, and saw in their Continent of De- 
mocracy a unique “‘free range and diversity’. Had not indeed 
} God given ‘‘the American mind powers of analysis and acute- 
ness superior to those possessed by any other nation on 
earth’? How deplorable, then, that blind American def- 
} erence to European approval of our literature and art! At 
one time he condemned the anti-democratic bearing of 
Scott’s novels, at another he contrasted American munif- 
icence with English pomp. Although he could pour forth 
diatribes against England’s imperialistic ventures in India 
and China, he could not, like Lowell, Emerson, and Thoreau, 
bring himself to see any color of wrong in our Mexican war. 
This was in part due to his enthusiasm for Manifest Des- 
} tiny, for westward expansion. Forgetting that his own coun- 
try might appropriate whatever lands pleased her majority, 
and that her diplomats at Ostend might threaten Spanish 
control of Cuba without exciting his protest, he contended 
none the less that the Republic of Cracow could have been 
extinguished nowhere save in ‘‘tyrannous Europe’’. 

Now this virile, uncompromising Americanism was in part a 
reflex of that sensitive yet aggressive national self-conscious- 

ness which made the Republic what it was in the decades 

( before the Civil War. In part also this buoyant patriotism 
was an expression of Whitman’s own youthful personality,- 
which in good romantic fashion he identified with America. 
Years might indeed be expected to mellow his chauvinistic 
nationalism, but even time does not explain the metamor- 
| phosed Whitman of the post-civil war era. 
; By 1877, in fact, Whitman had travelled far from his 
earlier path. He was then lamenting that Americans had 
taken to sofas and gilt and expensive dress and luxury and “‘all 
other European importations’’. He felt that the abandonment \ 
of the free and natural life of an earlier day for one of money- | 
making was lamentable. Nothing was to him more incompre- 
hensible than a patriotism which meant America for America. 
Unless his country took and maintained a stand for the whole 
world, unless it permitted free immigration, established free 
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trade, and assumed the leadership in the great problem of 
achieving the solidarity of all races and nations in friendship, 
then he must confess his indifference to his country. ‘To 
the humanitarian what is home?’’ he asked. He often said 
that he did not wish to see his country prosper at the 
expense of any other. Above all, America must stand for 
‘toleration, catholicity, welcome, freedom, a concern for 
Europe, Asia, for Africa, along with its concern for America’, 
The burden of his One Thought Always at the Fore was that 
“all people of the globe together sail, sail the same voyage, 
are bound to the same destination’’. 

Although the youthful Whitman scorned travel beyond the 
confines of These States, he now voyaged to Canada, remark- 
ing that ‘‘it is good to get out among peoples’’ lest one take 
the superiorities of one’s own countrymen too much for 
granted.’: Travel was, moreover, commended as an excellent 
means of paring down one’s prejudices and of putting one’s 
country ‘‘on the right family basis’’ in relation to other 
lands. Freely recognizing that the Canadians were a hardy, 
democratic, and intelligent folk, he characterized them as 
equal to the ‘‘average of the best specimens of the States”. 
Nor did he ever in this period, apparently, feel the same 
contempt for “‘the elegance, grace, delicateness’’ of European 
civilization as that he had shown in By Blue Ontario's 
Shore (1855). Upon visiting the Centennial Exposition in 
1876 he remarked that even if the Western Hemisphere had 
its lessons to teach, yet after all, this New World was very 
much like ‘‘the old, old World’’. Nor would he blame 
Europe for its short-comings, nor separate America from it 
any more than a son separates from his father. If the old 
sage of Camden was still the confirmed opponent of mon- 
archical systems, and if Spain represented ‘‘feudal wrecks, 
the heaped-up skeletons of kings, the shatter'd mummeries 
of European débris’’, still he could write, in* 1888, a beav- 
tifully sympathetic poem on the death of the German{emperor, 
a poem which could scarcely have been written by the impet- 
uous Republican who had earlier seen in the marriage of 
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the young Spanish Queen but one more proof of the ‘‘com- 
plicated tangle of selfishness, treachery, sensuality, and 
depravity’’ of the Old World. If occasionally, as in the 
Song of the Redwood Tree (1876), he harped back to ‘‘Europe’s 
slaughter house and Asia’s fetiches’’ in contrast with free and 
peaceful America, yet at almost the same time he announced, 
“I am for the federation of the world’’. Traces of the early 
national conceit remained, but they were only traces. 


II 


To explain these changes is an interesting problem. One 
might have expected Whitman’s experience as a war-nurse 
in the Civi] War to have heightened his pride in the triumph 
of nationalism. Other experiences, however, were maturing 
tender seeds of cosmopolitanism long present in Whitman’s 
personality. There is indeed no lack of evidence that the 
robust young patriot of the ‘forties and ’fifties cherished, 
in a vague and rather undefined way, sentiments unmistakably 
international and cosmopolitan. No one can read the earlier 
poems, Starting from Paumanock, Calamus, and Salut am 
Monde without observing them. It is true that they are seldom 
specific and tangible sentiments. In Song of Myself he tells 
us that his thoughts ‘‘are really thoughts of all men in all ages 
and in all lands’’. Already in Calamus ‘‘the dear love of 
man for his comrade .. . of city for city . . . and land for land”’ 
is at the base of all his metaphysics. Hear him declare 

I am a real Parisian, 

I am a habitan of Vienna, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Constantinople. 
Hear him shout clear and far, ‘‘Health to you! Good will to 
you, from me and America sent!’’ A truly universal, 
cosmopolitan mood steals into his lines again and again. It 
seems to him he can behold ‘‘yearning and thoughtful men 
the world over, in Germany, Italy, France and Spain,”’— 

Or far, far away in China, or in Russia, or in Japan talking other 

dialects, 

And it seems to me if I could know those men I should become 


attached to them as I do to men in my own land, 
I know I should be happy with them. 
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Now it is important to note that this yearning cosmopodl- 
itanism is limited only by his early personal experiences. He 
has seen the American negro, and in Song of Myself iden. 
tifies himself and his values with the black man. As his 
world broadens, his cosmopolitanism becomes wider, more 
concrete, more definitely expressed. When, for example, he 
saw a Japanese embassy walk down Broadway, he realized 
through that direct experience what he had earlier surmised 
—the world was related and inter-dependent. This newly 
established rapport would enable young America to profit 
from contact with the ancient East, ‘‘the all-mother’’, while 
America would renew and revitalize the Orient with a 
“quickening touch’’. A wider experience thus transmutes the 
earlier embryonic strains of cosmopolitanism into a developed 
harmony, even if in the harmony one still hears most vividly 
the tune of the Star Spangled Banner. ‘‘Are all nations com- 
muning? Is there going to be but one heart to the globe?” 
Whitman is on the road to his later convicton that the world, 
being essentially a unit because men and women are universally 
brothers and sisters, must become a federation. 

What with the journey to Canada after the Civil War and 
the visit to the Centennial Exposition, Whitman’s metamor- 
phosis proceeded apace. America was moreover actually 
becoming more intimately a part of the world. By world- 
transportation, steam-power, the great express lines, the 
Atlantic cable, the Suez Canal, he reflected, the globe was 
being unified physically to correspond with the spiritual ‘‘com- 
mon orbic language’ and ‘‘common indivisible destiny.’’ Pas- 
sage to India (1871) is a superb example of the way in which his 
experience with the shrinking geography of the world aroused in 
him a clear-cut feeling of the oneness of humanity: 

Passage to India! 

Lo, soul, seest thou not God's purpose from the first? 

The earth to be spann’d, connected by network, 

The races, neighbors, to:marry and be given in marriage. 
The oceans to be crossed,*the distance,to be brought near, 


The lands to be welded together. 
Europe to Asia, Africa joined, and they to the New World... . 
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But Whitman’s wider and more direct experiences of the 
fact that America was physically less isolated than earlier 
is not the only explanation of the differences between the 
rampant national egotism of his youth and the mellow 
cosmopolitanism of the after-war period. Important as this 
recognition of the breakdown of American physical isolation 
is, equally important is his recognition of the changed 
character of his beloved States. It was increasingly clear 
during the Reconstruction period that his America was 
not accomplishing what had been predicted for her. Unable 
to reject America altogether, he salved his disappointment 
by a sort of rationalization. His faith in America was 
saved by making America a symbol of the future. This he 
does in the Song of The Redwood Tree, and it is significant 
that in this poem the West is now made to mean what formerly 
America had stood for. The Western shore was but the means 
to an end, the implements, the standing ground. 

Fresh come to a new world indeed vet long prepared, 

I see the venius of the modern, the chi d of the el and the ideal, 
Clearing the ground tor briad humanity, the true America, her 
To build a grander future. 

The fact that Whitman was disappointed in the fulfill- 
ments of America, that he came in his old age seriously 
to question whether his faith in his country had been 
justified, is nowhere more beautifully shown than in the 
Prayer of Columbus: 

Is it the prophet’s thought I speak, or am I raving? 

What do I know of life? what of myseli? 

I know not even my own work, pas! or present; 

Dim, ever-shifting guesses o! it spread before me, 

Of newer, better worlds, their mighty parturition 

Mocking, perp'exing me. 
Thus what America has performed grows dim, and retires intu 
shadows, just as what Europe has accomplished had been 
earlier pushed back. He compensates by hymning ‘‘the 
unperformed, more gigantic than ever’. Thus ‘‘when Amer- 
ica does what is promised’’ is the key to this anticipated 
future in that exquisite poem, Sv Long. 
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This pushing forward of America into the future, this 
increasing emphasis on America as a symbol, is in part 
due to Whitman’s mysticism. Although this mysticism 
can be found in his young manhood, its accentuation in his old 
age may have been conditioned by his paralysis, which 
came shortly after the Civil War. But in large part the 
more pronounced tone of this mysticism was due to the deep 
impression made upon him by the sordidness, the corruption, 
the low moral tone prevalent in the Reconstruction period. 
He bids America take to her proud, prosperous heart the les- 
sons of war and death and cataclysm. Perhaps, he contin- 
ues, the worms, snakes, loathesome grubs, and vermin 
might yet be turned into sweet spiritual songs, and the 
country, profiting by these lessons, might fill the world 
with music. Most striking of all these poems of pessimism 
is Zhou Mother With Thy Equal Brood (1872). The trials of 
peace are declared greater than those of war; most critical is 
the tug and mortal strain of nations in prosperity, 

The livid cancer spreads its hideous claws, clinging upon thy breast 
seeking to strike thee deep within, 

Consumption of the worst, mortal consumption, shall rouge thy 
face with hectic. 

This disappointment in the accomplishment of America and 
the projection of the task into the future is elaborated in 
Democratic Vistas, which Whitman was writing and re-writing 
in the late ’sixties and early ‘seventies. He confesses that 
Democracy has failed almost completely in the social, 
ethical, religious, and zsthetic spheres. In vain, he insists, 
have we annexed California and Alaska if we are merely 
endowing ourselves with a vast and more-thoroughly-appointed 
body, with little or no soul. Democracy must be spiritualized 
and made identical with the new conditions confronting it. 
If somehow feudal standards would persist in America as 
elsewhere, then all the world must be modernized and 
spiritualized. Such is the problem of humanity everywhere. 
Mere political democracy and economic democracy, at which 
America had been aiming, were not enough. It was time 
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to ‘check accounts’’ and admit frankly the failure of 
American democracy. It was the realization of this failure 
that led Whitman to see the futility of indicting Europe. 
And, as in the poems of this period, he sees America’s 
mission as one of the future. ‘‘Far, far, indeed, stretch our 
vistas! How much is still to be disentangled, freed!’ These 
frank confessions make it quite impossible to agree with the 
frequent complaint that Whitman identified spiritual with 
physical grandeur in America. It must not be forgotten that 
even as early as 1846 he made it clear that mere physical gran- 
deur without the spiritual was ‘‘idle and deceptive’. 

Whitman not only confessed that there were feudal 
elements in the United States which placed it nearer 
Europe than he had earlier fancied, but he also saw in 
the new dominion of wealth a real danger to the country. 
This new despotism must be shaken off, he told Edward 
Carpenter, just as England and slavery had been shaken off. 
“America has got to clean house some day’’, he said when 
asked what he would do in regard to the increasing gaps 
between rich and poor. To him these inequalities were the 
“chief itch and trouble’. The industrialization of Amer- 
ica had led to strange incongruities between the coal and oil 
barons and the mechanics or farmers. Such a state of affairs 
strengthened his conviction that contemporary America and 
Europe were more alike than ever he had earlier admitted. 

Another factor cannot be overlooked in explaining the disap- 
pointment of the older Whitman in America. He had accepted 
America but America had not accepted him. In 1877 he told 
Edward Carpenter that he had presumed all along that he was 
writing with America chiefly in view, but that now European 
appreciation made him think that his message was equally for 
the Old World. This personal factor, however, is perhaps a 
less important reason for the change in attitude toward Amer- 
ica and the rest of the world than his disappointment in the 
materialistic trend of American development. 

Thus Whitman lost his faith in the distinctive virtues of the 
United States he at last came really to know. He became dis- 
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gusted with the rank prosperity he saw everywhere, with the 
sordid materialism it engendered. He admitted candidly that a 
low moral tone prevailed in the life of the nation. He saw that 
as Europe became politically democratized, America was no 
longer unique. But Whitman in his early life had been so gen- 
uine an expression of the spirit of adolescent America, that he 
could not now give up his flaming faith. He could no longer 
sing the glory of the America that then existed; but he could 
believe in America as the symbol of ‘‘the whole sweet future’’. 

It is possible that Whitman’s faith in the glory of democracy 
to come was not well-founded. It was after all one expression of 
**the urge, the ardor, the unconquerable wil]’’ that was a part of 
the spirit of departing frontier America. Now that the last 
frontier has gone, that spirit, with its varied enthusiasms, has 
certainly weakened and may finally die. And perhaps it should. 
Perhaps America has no special task or mission. Whitman’s 
faith may have been unjustified. But it was sincere and it was 
intelligent. It is the same faith that is to-day kept alive bya 
few idealistic but sober minded thinkers who are severe critics 
of the America of to-day because they believe in the America 
of the future. 

MERLE EUGENE CuRTI. 


Sinith College. 


SPRING BEAUTIES 


Belated fairies often, 

Hurrying down the hillside, 

Spill rose-colored thoughts in the grass. 
Fragile, waxen, 

Pink dying into white— 

They bloom where the fairies pass. 


ADELINE C. BARTLETT. 




















THE SOUTH—OLD OR NEW? 


The impression is being given out that the old South— 
seat of an antiquated culture whose persistence has been 
such an anomaly in these longitudes—is being industrialized, 
and brought into line with our forward-looking and hundred- 
per-cent Americanism. But it is my judgment that this 
transformation will not prove so easy as the observers antic- 
ipate; it is certainly my hope. The benefit which the South 
can now render to the nation will consist in showing how 
an American community can really master the spirit of 
modern industrialism instead of capitulating to it; that is 
to say, it will consist in remaining Southern in the pure, 
traditional, even sectional sense. But if this programme is to 
escape the charge of treason, the Southern tradition needs 
examining once more. 

In order to objectify the South the more clearly, I will pro- 
pose a thesis having a somewhat sweeping and simplified form. 
This is the thesis:—That the South in its history to date 
has exhibited what nowhere else on a large scale has been 
exhibited on this continent north of Mexico, a culture based 
on European principles which has lasted as long as a cen- 
tury; and that the European principles must look to the South 
if they are to be perpetuated in this country. 


I 


England differs from America doubtless in several respects, 
but most notably in the fact that England did her pioneering 
an indefinite number of centuries ago, did it well enough, 
and has been living pretty tranquilly on her establishment 
ever since, with infrequent upheavals and replacements. 
Everything that the lay observer notes about England bespeaks 
a country of wonderfully stable customs and institutions. 
There is no doubt that the English tradition expresses itself 
in laws and in literature, but even more important is the 
consideration that it expresses itself in a specific material 
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establishment. The chief concern of England’s half-mythical 
pioneers was with making a living, but fortunately the 
methods they worked out proved transmissible, proved in 
fact the main reliance of the succeeding generations. The 
pioneers explored the soil, determined what concessions it 
might reasonably be expected to make them, apportioned 
the natural wealth, housed the population, and arrived by 
painful experiment at a thousand satisfactory recipes by 
which they might secure the necessities of life. Their 
descendants in each generation have simply appropriated this 
whole establishment. Living their comparatively easy and 
routine lives after the tradition, they have enjoyed a leisure, 
a security, and an intellectual freedom which were never 
the portion of pioneers. 

The pioneering life is not the normal life, whatever 
some Americans may suppose; it is not, if we look for 
the meaning of European history. The lesson of each of 
the major European cultures now extant is in this, that 
European opinion does not make too much of the intense 
practical enterprises, but is at pains to define rather 
narrowly the minimum of practical effort which is prereq- 
uisite to the reflective and esthetic life. It is the Euro- 
pean intention to live materially along the inherited line of 
least resistance in order to put the surplus of energy into 
the free life of the mind. And thus is engendered Euro- 
pean conservatism, which appears stupid only to men given 
over to materialistic enterprises, men in a state of arrested 
adolescence; for instance, to some very large if indefinite frac- 
tion of the population of these United States. 

It is hard for Americans to see that it is normal for the 
mind in its maturity to renounce the materialistic dreams 
of its youth. The stuff these dreams were made on was 
the illusion of preéminent personal success over a material 
opposition. Their tone was belligerence, and the euphemism 
under which it masqueraded was ambition. But men are 
not lovely, and men are not happy, for being too ambitious. 
Let us distinguish two forms under’ which ambition drives 
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men’ on their materialistic projects; a masculine and a fem- 
inine. 

Ambitious men fight, first of all, against nature; they 
propose to put nature under their heel; this is the dream of 
scientists burrowing in their cells, and then of the industrial 
men who beg of their secret knowledge and go out to 
trouble the earth. But after a certain point this struggle is 
vain, and we only use ourselves up if we prolong it. Nature 
wears out man before man can wear out nature; only a city- 
man, a laboratory-man, a man cloistered from the normal con- 
tacts with the soil, will deny that. It seems wiser to be mod- 
erate in our expectations of nature, and respectful; and out 
of so simple a thing as respect for the physical earth and its 
teeming life comes a primary joy, which is an inexhaustible 
source of arts and religions and philosophies. 

Ambitious men are belligerent also in the way they look 
narrowly and enviously upon each other; and I do not refer 
to such obvious disasters as wars and the rumors of wars. 
Ambition of the first form was primary and masculine, but 
there is a secondary form which is typically feminine, though 
the distribution between the sexes may not be without the 
usual exceptions. If it is Adam’s curse to will perpetually 
to work his mastery upon nature, it is Eve’s curse to prompt 
Adam every morning to keep up with the best people in the 
neighborhood in taking the measure of his success. There 
can never be stability and establishment in a community 
whose every lady member is sworn to see that her mate 
is not eclipsed in the competition for material advantages; 
that community will fume and ferment, and every constit- 
uent part will be in perpetual physical motion. The good 
life depends on leisure, but leisure depends on an establish- 
ment, and the establishment depends on a prevailing magna- 
nimity which scorns personal advancement at the expense of 
the free activity of the mind. 

The masculine form is hallowed by Americans, if I am 
not mistaken, under the name of Progress. The concept of 
Progress is the concept of man's increasing command, and 
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eventually perfect command, over the forces of nature; a 
concept which enhances too readily our conceit, intoxicates 
us, and brutalizes our life. I believe it is demonstrable 
that there is possible no deep sense of beauty, no heroism 
of conduct, and no sublimity of religion, which is not in- 
formed by the humble sense of man’s precarious position 
in the univérse. The feminine form is likewise hallowed 
among us, it seems, under the name of Service. The term 
has many meanings, but we come eventually to the one 
which is critical for the moderns: service means the function 
of Eve, it means the seducing of laggard men into fresh strug- 
gle with nature. It has special application to the apparently 
stagnant sections of mankind, it busies itself with the hea- 
then Chinee, with the Roman Catholic Mexican, with the 
‘flower’ classes even of American society. Its motive is 
missionary, its watchwords are such as Protestantism, 
Individualism, Democracy, and the point of its appeal isa | 
discontent, generally labelled ‘‘divine’’. | 
Progress and Service are not European slogans, they are 
Americanisms. We alone have devoted our lives to ideals 
which are admirable within their proper limits, but which 
expose us to slavery when pursued without critical intelli- 
gence. Some Europeans are taken in by these ideals, but 
hardly the European communities on the whole. Herr 
Spengler, with a gesture of defeat, glorifies the modern 
American captain of industry when he compares his glow- 
ing achievements with the futilities of modern poets and 
artists. Whereupon we may well wish to save Europe from 
even so formidable a European as a Spengler, hoping that he tl 
may not convert Europe to his view. And it is hardly a 
likely; Europe is founded on a principle of conservatism, st 
and is deeply scornful of the American and pioneer doctrine p 
of the strenuous life. In 1918 there was danger that Europe n 
might ask to be Americanized, and American missionaries | e 
were quite prepared to answer the call; but since that time ee 
there has been a revulsion in European opinion, and this 
particular missionary enterprise confronts now an almost q 
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solid barrier of hostility. Europe is not going to be Amer- 
jcanized through falling suddenly in love with strenuousness. 
It only remains to be seen whether Europe may not be 
Americanized after all through envy, and through being 
reminded ceaselessly of our superior prosperity. That is an 
event to be determined by the force of European magnanim- 
ity; Europe’s problem, not ours. 


II 


The Southern states were populated of course by miscella- 
neous strains. But evidently the one which determined the 
peculiar Southern tradition was the one which came out of 
Europe most convinced of the philosophy of establishment; 
contrasting with those strains which seem for the most part to 
have dominated other sections of the country, and which came 
out of Europe feeling rebellious towards establishments. There 
are sins to lay at the door of the old South, but not among 
them is the sin of being intemperately addicted to work 
and to gross material prosperity. The South never conceded 
that the whole duty of man was to increase material produc- 
tion, or that the index to the degree of his culture was the 
volume of his material production. His business seemed to 
be, rather, to envelope his work and his play with a 
leisure which permitted the maximum activity of intelli- 
gence. Life waS a complex and not a simple function. On 
this assumption the South pioneered her way to an establish- 
ment, had the courage to consider that an establishment 
was something established, and proceeded to enjoy the fruits 
thereof. The arts of the section were not immensely passion- 
ate, creative, and romantic; they were the eighteenth century 
social arts of dress, conversation, manners, the table, the hunt, 
politics, oratory, the pulpit. These were arts of living and 
hot arts of escape; they were also community arts, in which 
every class of society coul| participate. The South took life 
tasy, which is itself a tolerably comprehensive art. 

. But so did other communities in 1850, I believe, very free 
quently, I know not how many. And doubtless some others do 
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so still; in New England, for instance. If there are such 
communities, this is their token, that they are settled; their 
citizens generally are at peace with nature and partake 
gracefully of her usual bounty; they are tolerably innocent 
of envying their neighbors and worrying over their own 
portions under the establishment. [rior to the Civil War 
there must have been many such communities this side of 
the frontier. The difference between North and South was 
that such communities constituted the South and made it 
a solid South; they did not completely constitute any 
other section. Then the North and the South fought, and both 
sides suffered a disaster. The damage done the South was 
material, the damage done the North was spiritual. The 
Southern states, accepting the cordial invitation of the 
reconstructionists at Washington, withdrew into themselves 
and held the minimum of commerce with the enemy. The 
Northern temper was one of jubilation and expansiveness, and 
now it was no longer balanced by the counterweight of a 
conservative Southern tradition. Industrialism, the latest form 
of pioneering ani) the worst, presently overtook the North. 
Nothing overtook the South, except possibly a heightened 
distaste for ‘pioneering projects and a certain nostalgia as 
Southerners looked back on better times. 

The South never succeeded in repairing the damage done to 
her establishment, and to that extent declined—a beautiful case 
to cite when we would show how the good life depends on an 
adequate pioneering, and how the pioneering energy must be 
kept ready for call when the establishment needs overhauling. 
The Southern tradition became pitiful in its persistence 
after the twentieth century had arrived, for the establish- 
ment was depreciated. Unregenerate Southerners were try- 
ing to live the good life on a shabby equipment and they 
were grotesque in their effort to make an art out of 
living when they were not decently making the living, In 
the country districts they are still to be seen in patched blue- 
jeans, sitting on ancestral fences, shotgun across their laps and 
hound dog at their feet, surveying their unkept acres while 
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they comment shrewdly on the ways of God. The sociologists 
have as yet made no adequate survey to determine the 
numbers of these broken-down but traditional Southerners, 
but they are formidable. It is their defect that they have 
driven a too-easy, an unmanly, bargain with nature, and 
that their zstheticism is based on insufficient labor. Yet 
they are heroic extremists, they have an exemplary value as 
sworn to a philosophy which is generally disesteemed. 

The tradition is operative still, though subjected within the 
last ten or fifteen years to a powerful attack. The old South 
feels now the full impact of modern industrialism, it 
threatens to become a new South which will be but another 
instance of the ordinary industrial American community. The 
generous capitalists and charming missionary publicists 
from the other sections, and many of the Southern leaders 
themselves, seem indifferent to the tradition while they are 
trying to bring the South up to the rest of the country in 
material wealth. Progress and Service are ‘‘ramping high” 
in the South to-day. The urban South has about capitulated 
to these novelties. It is the village South and the rural 
South which supply the resistance and it is fortunate from 
my point of view that these represent a vast quantity of 
inertia. 

III 

Industrialism, of course, is the contemporary form of 
pioneering; from this point of view it is nothing but a 
programme under which men, using the new scientific 
paraphernalia, sacrifice everything to win pyrrhic victories 
from nature at points of no strategic importance. Ruskin 
and Carlyle feared it nearly a hundred years ago, and 
now it may be said that their fears have been realized 
partly in Europe, and with almost fatal completeness in 
America. Industrialism is an insidious spirit, full of false 
promises and fatal to establishments since it persuades them 
to be torn quite down when they might have contracted 
for a certain degree of renovation as the limit. Industrial- 
ism is rightfully a menial, of almost miraculous cunning 
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but no intelligence; it needs to be strongly governed or 
it will destroy the economy of the household; only a 
European society with a tough conservative philosophy, 
only an exceptional American community, can master it, 

Many phenomena might serve as symbols for the vicious 
circle of industrial ‘‘progress’’; I mention two. Industrialism 
ancient or modern, is symbolized in the familiar career of 
money-getting. The victim forgets that money is properly 
the means to leisure and conceives it as an objective 
which is good in itself, and of which the more the better; 
he accepts slavery under the strange impression that he is 
celebrating his freedom. But vehicular transportation is a 
peculiarly modern symbol. Rapid transit between points is 
properly the means of saving time to spend at the points. But 
the moderns have devoted such ingenuity to the problem as 
greatly to multiply the points accessible, and now are trans- 
porting themselves about within this multiple system with less 
time to spend at any one point than ever before. 

The evils of industrialism are perfectly trite,—to everybody 
but industrialists. Fundamentally we employ industrialism 
because it proposes to reduce work and promote leisure. 
But as a matter of fact industrialism no sooner reduces 
the period of a given labor than it more than makes it 
up by inventing a number of new objectives to work at, 
and we are further off from freedom and leisure than we 
were at the beginning. Industrialism has greatly accelerated 
the speed at which work is done. The tension of our 
working hours is so tightened that now it is with difficulty 
we can work esthetically,— which is to work comfortably 
and reflectively, as the medizval guildsmen worked, as an 
unharried spirit might work at the ancient rites of agri- 
culture in any period, as the old priests and ‘teachers and 
statesmen worked. And not only is zsthetic quality lost 
to our labors, but the fever born of this mechanical com- 
pulsion of speed is communicated clear over to our hours of 
leisure (if we permit ourselves such an indulgence) and 
our play is tense and brutal too. Item, the indoor and 
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outdoor sports of our highly indictable younger generation, 
alarming indeed, but inevitable, since it is decreed that 
if the fathers have eaten sour grapes the teeth of the 
succeeding generations must be set on edge. 

Perhaps the wheel of Ixion is the best symbol for our 
industrial engine, signifying that perpetual revolution which 
so painfully denies us any stationary leisure and is so ill 
adapted to the human physiology. 

And perhaps the critical question for American leaders 
to-day is this one:—How can the Southern communities, 
the chief instance of the stationary European principle of 
culture in America, be reinforced in their ancient integrity 
as centers of resistance to an all-but-devouring industrialism ? 
How can the South develop its. resources without being 
persuaded to make development of its resources the end- 
in-itself? 

Surely this much can be said at any rate: deprived of 
its traditional South, this nation will lose a certain ideal, 
a light for the orientation of its life; even if this is but 
one light among many, life must become the blinder and 
the less intelligent for its loss. 


Joun Crowe Ransom. 


Vanderbilt University. 


ROSEBUD 


Once a hilltop in Judza 

Bore a strange-branched Tree— 
Barren, it is said. 

And yet on our hillsides, 

Every year in April, 

A tree glows purple-red. 


ADELINE C. BARTLETT. 
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THE INFALLIBLE DEAN 


A Stupy or W. D. Howetts As A PROPHET OF REALISM 


For over twenty years—from the death of Lowell in 1891 to 
the breaking out of the literary revolution in 1915 or there- 
abouts—William Dean Howells was the sole, supreme, infalli- 
ble dean of American letters. It seemed to the men of that 
day as if a wise parent had applied to him that portentous 
middle name after having received it from the mouth of an 
archangel. He was predestined, from the day of his chris- 
tening, to the high position of his old age. 

This supremacy—be it clearly understood—was no mere prim- 
acy of honor. He is a moving force in our literature. No 
one can adequately write a history of American literature 
during the last thirty years, and fail to take into account 
the tremendous influence exerted by his work, creative and 
critical. Indeed, the importance of his criticism is out of 
all proportion to its intrinsic value. In this, as in some 
other respects, he resembles that other literary despot, Dr. 
Johnson. His criticism, though bad, must be considered. 

I remember vividly my first approach to this massive body 
of criticism. I had heard of it in advance; I opened the 
first volume I happened to run across—it was My Literary 
Passtons—with a great deal of pleasurable anticipation. I read 
it with surprise, amazement, disgust. It was) bad, unquestion- 
ably bad. Judged by any absolute standard, compared with 
the work of any of the masters of criticism, compared with 
the work of his own contemporary and ally, Henry James, 
it was bad—a mixture of useless platitudes, perverted dogma- 
tisms, and plain silliness. It was not until I began to thumb 
through the old files of Harper's, of the vintage of 1900, that 
I began to understand. Seen in its proper™setting, surrounded 
by the historical-romantical soothing-syrup™ of ‘Justin’ Miles 
Forman, by the early pot-boilers of: James Branch*,Cabell, by 
the ah-lookest-not-on-me-thusly dialogue of Mary Johnston, by 
the sentimental drool and drivel of a dozen others, this crit- 
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icism of Howells began to look like something. And then I 
saw that the platitudes were not platitudes—in 1900—but forgot- 
ten truths; that the dogmatisms were useful correctives; that 
the silliness was the excusable excess of reaction. I saw that 
Howells was not a critic, but a prophet, a voice of realism 
crying in the wilderness of milk-and-water romanticism. It is 
as a prophet that I wish to examine him. 


I 


Howells is at once the last of the New Englanders and the 
first of the moderns. There is something pathetically humor- 
ous in the profound reverence he exhibits for the old tradition, 
for the literary lights of the Boston group, for the sacred soil of 
New England itself, even while he is preaching, with all his 
heart and soul, the worship of a new god. 

Howells differs from most critics in having a coherent theory 
of literature. He believes and preaches that art should be at 
bottom a moral instrument. He enunciates firmly that art 
must teach not only morality, but Puritan morality. That 
there can be such a thing as the unmoral in art he callsa 
“metaphysical lie’’. Entertaining indeed is Mr. Howells’s at- 
titude toward that apotheosis of the unmoral in art—Falstaff. 
The voice of centuries calls on him to admire Falstaff. He 
really tries to do it, but he can’t. As long as he speaks 
appreciatively of Falstaff, one hears in his voice the note of in- 
sincerity—and Howells is not often insincere. He is frankly 
delighted when at the end Shakespeare dismisses the grand 
old beer-tub into merited oblivion; with something very close 
to my notion of a Pharisaical sneer he exclaims, ‘‘There! See 
with what unfailing justice Shakespeare hands out the due re- 
wards of virtue and vice.”’ 

Along with this Puritanical love of high morality goes the 
Puritanical contempt of beauty. It gives one a queer sensation 
of incongruity to hear one of the masters of English prose—a 
writer whose one best quality is the smooth and flowing beauty 
of his style—declaring that ‘‘It is not noble to love the beauti- 
ful, or to live for it, or only by it; and it may not even be re- 
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fining’. Walter Pater preaching in a whitewashed chapcl on 
the doctrine of original sin, Praise-God-Barebones writing 
sonnets to his lady’s eyebrow—these are not greater incongrui- 
ties. No doubt Howells overstates his case; his depreciation 
of beauty is rather theoretical than practical, and arises froma 
desire to emphasize more strongly what he considers the 
highest quality of art—its absolute truth. As to the relation 
between truth and beauty, he seems to have noclear conception, 
At one point he sees them as antitheses, at another he views 
truth as an essential part of beauty; what he really means, [| 
suspect, is that to him truth, absolute, naked truth, is beau- 
tiful, and that the false, the artistic, the arranged, is not. The 
one vital characteristic of the man, the one trait that forces 
our admiration, the one passion of an otherwise rather bloodless 
existence, is his one deep and genuine love of truth. To the 
commoner passions of human nature—hatred, ambition, sexual 
love, he seems insensible. He does not, therefore, depict them 
with any great success. John Macy, in his acute and highly 
adverse criticism, points out that this lack of passion is the 
great defect of Howells’s novels. But we cannot hope to under- 
stand and appreciate the man unless we recognize that, cold 
though he may have been in other respects, his mind was 
warmed by this one great passion—the passion for truth. 

This passion for truth is the foundation-stone of his theory of 
the novel—the theme of nearly all his criticism. In his love for 
truth—not mere abstract truth, but facts, reality—he becomes 
lyric. ‘‘Ah, poor real life, which I love,’’ he chants, ‘‘can I 
make others share the delight I share in thy foolish and in- 
sipid face?’’ The novel, in his view, should present the facts 
of life exactly as they occur. From this theory, and its corolla- 
ries, Howell judges all novelists—and condemns most. Charac- 
terization should be rounded, lifelike, without either simplifica- 
tion or idealization; therefore down with Dickens. The nov- 
elist should never disturb our sense of the actuality of the 
facts he is relating by an intrusion of his own personality; 
hang Thackeray! Real life has neither beginning, middle, 
nor end; neither should the novel. ‘‘The greatest achievement 
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of fiction, in its highest sense, is to present a picture of 
life; and the deeper the sense of something desultory, unfin- 
ished, imperfect it gives, even in the region of conduct, the 
more admirable it seems.’’ In strict accordance with this 
theory, he finds one of the chief excellencies of Henry James 
to consist in the fact that James always draws a character 
from the outside; that we seldom know in his novels the 
motives of a character, exactly as we are always in the dark 
regarding the motives of the men we meet in life; that he 
leaves us to form our own conclusions about his personages, 
neither gilding nor blackening, just as we must form our 
own judgments of people in the world. 

In all this—in his advocacy of pure reality, of complex 
characterization, of formless plots—Howells is a modern of the 
moderns. In all these respects, he points forward ten or 
twenty years, to the work of Dreiser, Lawrence, and Ander- 
son. But in certain other respects he differs from these 
gentlemen as sharply as any New Englander of the old school. 
If there is one privilege that the modern realist claims 
above all others, it is that of free, plain, and not infrequently 
coarse, speech on any topic under heaven with which he 
wishes to deal. When he speaks on this subject, Howells’s 
Puritanic ancestry gets the better of his theoretical realism. 
He is at heart a fearful prude—a super-prude, of the true 
Aunt Prudence Heckelberry type. There is an amusing pas- 
sage, in the Literary Friends and Acquaintance, in which he 
relates, his hands raised the while in holy horror, how Lowell, 
wishing to express his sense of the superlative beauty of 
Dante, did so by the ungodly expletive ‘‘damn’’. I have 
already mentioned his disapproval of Falstaff. In the same 
spirit he goes through the whole classic canon, blue-pencil- 
ing all passages unfit for a Sunday-school library. Chaucer, 
Fielding, Cervantes, all come in for their share of condemna- 
tion. He finally sums up his position in the matter in the 
delicious sentence: ‘‘The worst of the literature of past times, 
before an ethical conscience began to inform it, is that it leaves 
the mind foul with filthy images and base thoughts.”’ 
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Passionless in life, passionless in his novels, Howells is 
equally passionless in his theory of the novel. The novel, ac- 
cording to him, should not depict scenes of strong passion; 
such exhibitions are indelicate, and if not distressing, ought 
to be so, in the eyes of the female reader for whom he thinks 
the modern novel is mainly written. 

One more article of Howells’s novelistic creed remains to be 
noted. The leading theme of his best piece of criticism, 
Heroines of Fiction, is that a novelist is truly excellent in pro. 
portion to his power of depicting women. It is worth passing 
remark that, judged by this standard, Howells himself comes 
off rather badly. In all his gallery of female portraits, from 
the lightly drawn and faintly charming Kitty of A Chance 
Acquaintance to the jealous moron, Marcia Hubbard, there is 
not one genuinely lovable woman. They belong to the slave- 
woman type which was the ideal of that degenerate Victo- 
rianism that Howells is generally so right in despising; 
timid, tremulous creatures, who sit all day in a plush-covered 
arm-chair, their stays tightly laced, hoping passively that some 
man will gather up sufficient courage to propose to them. 

With this somewhat rigid code of laws for the novel spread 
open on his judicial bench, Howells summons into court all the 
array of great novelists, past and present, and judges them by 
the strict letter of his law. Not many survive—Jane Austen, 
Anthony Trollope, and—Leo Tolstoy. I have little regard for 
Howells as a critic, but I cannot restrain my admiration for the 
thorough-going courage with which he performs his iconoclastic 
task. Dickens, Thackeray, Reade, Macaulay, Chaucer, Field- 
ing, Moliére, Scott, Balzac—he finds them all guilty of trans- 
gression against the eternal, immutable law of Howells, and 
damns them into the limbo of the artistically imperfect. 
Jeffrey could do no more. 


Il 


But to leave Howells with that, would be injustice. I do not 
believe that his criticism contains much of permanent value. It 
is physic, not food, useful only in time of sickness. Only by 
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relating the man to his time can we understand the real ex- 
cellence of the man—and the cause of some of his astounding 
aberrations. 

Howells the novelist, and to a far greater extent Howells the 
critic, was a literary radical—the great literary radical of his 
age and country. His important criticism was written between 
the years 1895 and 1910—during the decadence of Stevensonian 
romanticism. It was the great age of the historical novel, 
Stanley Weyman was turning out volume after volume, ready- 
made according to the cloak-and-sword formula; Winston 
Churchill was serving up Henry Esmond ten times diluted; 
Hopkinson Smith brewed two-seventy-five Dickens-and-Thack. 
eray mixtures? and Robert W. Chambers stuffed the open mouths 
of the romance-hungry public with the stickiest of sentimental 
love-stories. From all this Howells revolted; his critical merits 
and critical defects are the results of this revolt. A realist by 
taste and tradition, he saw clearly that the tault in all this wel- 
ter of worthless novel-writing lay in the fact that the novelist 
had utterly lost his grip on reality; that he was working in a 
realm of cheap and conventional fantasy. Novels were no longer 
imitations of life, but imitations of imitations of imitations. 
The remedy, according to him, was to turn away from models, 
to drop all conventions of art, and to reproduce life itself—pure, 
unadulterated life. It is a sound notion, of course—so old and 
sound as to be trite. Howells repeats it to the point of tire- 
someness. Yet it was an idea that the age had temporarily lost 
sight of. It needed to be stated, to be repeated; and for years 
Howells hammered away at it, damning the romanticist, prais- 
ing all evidences of growing realism, until at last his labors 
accomplished their end—and a little more. 

Unfortunately, the heat of controversy proved too much for 
Howells’s judgment. He begins by condemning the funda- 
mental error in post-Stevensonian romanticism; he ends by 
denying that some of its merits were merits. The only ex- 
planation in sight for some of the queer heresies in his theory 
of the novel is that after so long a fight against romanticism, 
he had at last come to believe that whatever was opposite to 
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romantic practice must be right. The strongest feature of the 
romantic novel was its ,plot. The characters may be wooden, 
the dialogue stilted, the events unnatural, but a well-built plot 
there must be. Howells, the revolutionary, goes, like all revo- 

lutionaries, to the other extreme; there ought to be no plot. | 
The post-Stevensonian romanticist summarily classified his 
characters as good and bad. Howells, revolting, declares that 
the novelist should assume the attitude of utter impartiality, 
leaving decision to the reader. The romanticist delighted in a 
highly conclusive ending. We may not like his typical together- 
forever last chapter fade-out, but we must admit that it is, in 
the novelistic sense, final. Howells, reacting, cries that the 
novel should have no conclusion, should merely stop. Perhaps 
even his dislike of passion in the novel is due not only to his 
own temperament, but also to the fact that the theme of ninety- 
nine romantic novels out of a hundred is passionate love. In all 
this, of course, Howells goes too far. His excesses destroy the 
value of his work as judicial criticism, but I believe they in- 
crease its effectiveness as a preachment. In order to free itself 
completely from romantic convention, the novel had to err in 


the opposite direction. 


We 


III 


So much for the theory. When it comes to applying these 
principles to the practice of contemporary realistic novelists, 
Howells’s service to the future is considerably less—almost 
trivial, in view of his opportunity. In 1901, Harper's, then 
much more important as a literary vehicle than now, called him 
to its service, and gave into his hands the department known as 
the ‘‘Editor’s Easy Chair’. For nineteen years, during the 
first half of which he was the most commanding figure in Amer- 
ican literature, Howells held this position, turning out his 
critique every month during that period. No man ever had a 
better chance for praising effectively his literary allies, and 
swatting his enemies. Howells makes but little use of his priv- 
ilege. There are two reasons for this. One is the very Mes- 
sianic delusion that makes him so effective a fighter for the 
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theory of realism. His reform impulse became too strong to be 
contained within the limits of literature. It slops over, and a 
good half of his articles are taken up with miscellaneous reform 
—in politics, economics, manners, theology, and all the other 
fields where reform grows most luxuriantly. 

Nevertheless, he contrives to do some service in the way of 
advocating realistic writers. His chief discovery is Frank Nor- 
ris, whom he hails as the greatest American novelist of his gen- 
eration. Howells has a genuine ‘‘literary passion’’ for Norris; 
and at intervals throughout these nineteen years he gives that 
passion an expression that must have had its effect on Norris’s 
posthumous reputation. He is a discoverer of Stephen Crane, 
an early admirer of George Ade, of Edith Wharton, of Ernest 
Poole. Howells and Mencken, by the way, are the only critics 
who have treated George Ade seriously; strange association. Of 
modern English novelists, almost the only one mentioned by 
Howells is Arnold Bennett, whom he praises frequently and 
highly. 

But this side of his work is seriously injured by his great 
critical defect—insecurity of taste. He did perceive clearly the 
eminence of Norris and Bennett. But except in these two 
instances he shows no sign of that uncanny faculty Lowell had, 
of looking at a group of a dozen contemporary writers, and 
picking out with prophetic certainty the one who was to survive. 
He praises Edith Wharton, and, in even more enthusiastic 
tones, a lost lady called Edith Wyatt. Along with Poole and 
Tarkington, he groups Kathleen Norris and Brand Whitlock, 
with no apparent sense of a difference in size. The praise he 
accords Whitlock would not be unworthy of a Galsworthy or a 
Hardy. The reason is obvious and not at all literary: Whitlock 
belongs to the uplift. 

Henry James somewhere calls Lowell’s ambassadorship to 
England a tribute to the supremacy of style. The same might 
be'said, with greater truth, of Howells’s position as a critic. In 
the primary function of the critic—as a judge of good and bad 
in books—he combines three kinds of critical error, each of 
them enough to damn a whole school. He judges from an 
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a priort law; he is bounded and limited by Puritanic finicality 
to a degree hardly believable in a man of wide reading; he lacks 
the final touchstone of taste. Yet I suspect he will be remem- 
bered, and for two things—for his gift of style, and for his 
valiant services in defense of the theory of realism. He is the 
prophet of present-day realism. 





GeorGce E. DeMILLE. 
Green Island, New York. 


RES’ TIME 





Honey, don y’ want t’ res awhile? 
Mammy knows a heap a’ tales t’ tell yo. 
Res heah, come be mammy’s chile ; 

Yo little neck’s all damp behine yo curls, 
Yo little heart’s a’ beatin fifty mile ; 
Come on now, res yo sef, an’ smile. 


Dar now, I laks y’ dis way bes, 

Dis am de time t’ stop yo game ; 

De mockin-burd is homin t’odes his nes, 
De mammniie frogs is croakin in de branch 
Callin dey baby froggies home t’ res; 
Come, mammy git hur little lam undress. 


De win done swing de flowers t’ sleep, 

De pines is singin powerful low, 

De cloud doe’s shet, so de moon caint peep 
An ketch y’ fo yo eyes is shet; 

Res, honey, res, while de san-man creep; 
Dats right, res, lil’ lam, an sleep. 


HARRIETTE WIDMER. 


























THE BIG THREE IN YANKEE FICTION 


This collection of sketches, summarizing all the accounts of aca- 
demic affairs to be found in the entire body of eighteenth-century 
American novels, is offered for the amusement of those who are 
capable of smiling at the vagaries of the academic world and of 
*prentice novelists. 


Only by the exercise of patience can one locate copies of the 
American novels which survive from the eighteenth century. 
Less than two score in number, they are scattered hither and 
yon in libraries from the state of Maine to the District of 
Columbia. Once found, these worn, calf-bound volumes illu- 
minate many aspects of eighteenth-century American society. 
Of those aspects, not the most significant but certainly one of 
the most entertaining, is the life of college students one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. 

It is necessary to read only a few novels of the campus to 
discover that the formal processes of education do not lend 
themselves to fictional representation as readily as does the 
conduct of youthful students. In this disregard of the curricu- 
lum, recent novelists in reality are following a precedent set by 
early American authors. It is true that young John Trumbull, 
Yale 1767, in his satiric poem, Zhe Progress of Dulliness, 
gave some attention to pre-Revolutionary education. But he 
was more interested in what the student made of himself than 
in what his instructors attempted to do with him. Certainly 
Dick Hairbrain spoke for Trumbull’s less creditable classmates 
at New Haven rather:than for his tutors when he enunciated 
his memorable idea of a university : 


Where no hard parent's dreaded rage 
Curbs the gay spirits of youthful age . 
Where annual! troops of bucks come down, 
The flower of every neighb’ring town ; 
Where wealth and pride and riot wait, 
And each choice spirit finds his mate. 


And Dick’s achievements at his chosen college were not those 
commonly termed academic: 
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His talents proved of highest price 

At all the arts of cards and dice... . 
The foremost place in riots held, 

In all the gifts of noise excelled .. . 
Drank wine by quarts to mend his sight, 
For he who drinks till all things reel 
Sees double, and that’s twice as well. 


As for the early novelists, they were even more completely 
absorbed than was Trumbull in the personal affairs of their 
undergraduates, to the exclusion of academic procedure. 

The establishment of a republic on this continent required 
less time than the production of a novel, for the Declaration of 
Independence antedated Mrs. Sarah Morton’s The Power of 
Sympathy by fourteen years. Once established, however, the 
novel promptly introduced the undergraduate to the new nation; 
in 1790, the second of American novelists, Enos Hitchcock, 
D.D., sent his young Osander to the university in 7he Memotrs 
of the Bloomsgrove Family. Since this episode is recounted in 
the most general terms, the reader can only speculate as to 
whether the author draws on his days as an undergraduate at 
Harvard College or on his long years as a fellow of Brown Uni- 
versity. In any case, Dr. Hitchcock must have been thoroughly 
familiar with college students of the eighteenth century. 

This Osander is but a name, and his university lacks even 
that identity. Yet the elaborate precautions devised by Mr. 
Bloomsgrove to preserve his son’s morals while completing his 
culture indicate that to eighteenth-century parents, the perils 
of a college career were very real. Osander was required to 
write to his father regularly, to render a monthly report of his 
studies, and above all-to keep an account book in which he was to 
**give credit for all the monies received, and charge all his bills, 
which he was to preserve as vouchers; and make minutes of 
all his loose expenses, noting the places, and for what they 
were incurred’. This last ingenius device (possibly required 
of the youthful author himself at Cambridge) was effectual. 
Learning from its returns that Osander was in danger of 
being led astray by a dissolute youth, the father by a single 
letter was able to reawaken his son’s sensibility. Inevitably, 
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Osander’s subsequent career was as blameless as it was un- 
eventful. It is obvious that Dr. Hitchcock’s purpose was 
entirely didactic. 

To Princeton belongs the distinction of being the first Amer- 
ican college to appear in the pages of surviving eighteenth-cen- 
tury novels. Internal evidence suggests that considerable por- 
tions of the anonymous Hapless Orphan (1793) were indeed 
“Founded on Incidents of Real Life’’, but no one can say 
exactly what opportunity the authoress may have had for 
observing student conduct in New Jersey. She did not fail, 
however, to attribute to her undergraduates an emotionalism 
as flamingly intense as anything to be found in contemporary 
romance. Caroline Frances, heroine of The Hapless Orphan, 
found the young gentlemen of the college most agreeable. With 
her own delightful combination of sentimentality and dignity, 
she states: ‘‘I had not been long in Princeton before I enlisted 
several of the students to the standard of love.”’ One morning 
acharming youth appeared before Miss Frances and, without 
pausing to introduce himself, declared that with rapture he 
would offer Caroline a heart devoted to her alone—had not 
sagacious parents forestalled such casual unions by early engag- 
ing him to an unappealing damsel of their own choosing. Then 
falling on his knees, Clarimont (for it was he) extended an ele- 
gant locket of hair-work, representing Hope leaning on her 
anchor and pointing to a fountain out of which drank two doves. 
With pardonable pride he announced: “‘This is my own per- 
formance. Wiil you honor me by your acceptance of it?’’ 
His betrothed then entering in entirely explicable anger, Caro- 
line discreetly made an immediate retirement. A few mornings 
later she heard a shot and expertly swooned in the arms of a 
a passing officer. Driven by the conflicting demands of honor 
and of love into a despair blacker than that of all Mr. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s sad young men, Clarimont had escaped both Eliza 
and Caroline by suicide. As she had seen the youth but once 
and had spoken to him not a word, Caroline disclaimed all 
responsibility for his premature demise. Whether this calamity 
to Princeton College was due to what a contemporary reviewer 
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termed Caroline’s ‘‘sweet pliability to love’’ or to Clarimont’s 
excessive sensibility can be determined only by an expert in the 
psychology of fictional characters. 

Thinly veiled exposures of sensational contemporary events 
are not new in American fiction. Relatives of the Massachu- 
setts citizens whose love affairs made erotic the first American 
novel are reputed to have burned (as they thought) all copies of 
the book. Likewise, the Connecticut worthies who appeared 
in Mrs. Hannah Foster’s Coguette (1797) were distressed by the 
ensuing publicity. Among those who thus suffered was a dis- 
tinguished clergyman, Joseph Buckminster. This gentleman, 
after receiving his A.B. degree from Yale in 1770, resided at 
the college for some years studying divinity, until at length he 
fell in love with the once famous Elizabeth Whitman, whose 
fate is even yet a remembered mystery in New England. 
Although Mrs. Foster writes little of his relations to the 
college, she sketches his personality as a pre-Revolutionary 
scholar in accordance with the known facts of his life. 

Presented in The Coguette as J. Boyer, this earnest youth 
conducted himself in a manner worthy of emulation by all grad- 
uate students: ‘‘his taste is undebauched, his manners not 
vitiated, his morals uncorrupted.’’ Nevertheless, he all but 
won the hand, though not the heart, of the coquette her- 
self—an achievement made possible by the dearth of skilled 
competition. It appears, indeed, that the Dick Hairbrains had 
temporarily deserted Yale, for Eliza describes even this deco- 
rous young divine as possessed of ‘‘more gallantry and address 
than commonly fall to the share of students’. Chief, however, 
of J. Boyer’s characteristics was that sensibility without which 
no young gentleman could command the esteem of a cultivated 
female. When he proposed marriage, ‘‘the tear of sensibility 
stood in his eye’’; at frequent intervals, ‘‘sensibility overcame 
him’’; and on his final parting with Eliza, he confessed, ‘‘I gave 
full scope to the sensibility of my heart.’’ That so sedate 
an academic moth should venture to associate himself with 
so dangerous a candle is somewhat astonishing; that, hav- 
ing thus ventured, he should at last be well nigh consumed 
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was inevitable. The spectacle, despite its pathetic elements, 
points the comic futility of the scholar when he would a-woo- 
ing go. 

Stopping two maddened horses as they were about to plunge 
over a precipice where the carriage would have precipitated into 
atoms and Melissa into eternity, the undergraduate contempo- 
rary of J. Boyer made a gallant entrance into American fiction. 
This son of Eli was the hero of Zhe Asylum, or Alonzo and 
Melissa, written in the decade following 1794. What the au- 
thor, Mr. Isaac Mitchell, knew at first hand of Yale students is 
problematical. ‘‘The incidents from which this tale was 
founded,’’ he ambiguously states, ‘‘were only to be found in 
his memory.’’ Mr. Mitchell was never a student at the col- 
lege and he significantly refrains from presenting Alonzo at 
New Haven. Zhe Asylum would therefore appear to be an 
account of the American student not as be was but as the 
editor of the Poughkeepsie Political Barometer fancied he 
might be. 

It was a well-established convention with sentimental novel- 
ists that a young lady might take cognizance of a stranger 
of the opposite sex if he had saved her life. Melissa there- 
fore permitted herself to be attracted by Alonzo’s sublimity 
of mind, his exquisite sensibility, and his countenance gently 
tinged with melancholy. As a product of a celebrated female 
seminary in New London, Connecticut, his Melissa is the ear- 
liest progenitor of the college woman of recent fiction. She, 
however, was simplicity incarnate: for Alonzo’s coming she 
clothed herself in purest white spangled with silver and orna- 
mented herself only with a green silk girdle. 

The spot most beloved by this gentle couple was a large rock 
on Long Island Sound near New London. Stimulated by the 
trembling moonbeams and the ‘‘whipper-will’s sprightly song”’, 
Alonzo was here accustomed to press his suit unti] what Mr. 
Mitchell considered ‘‘a late hour’’. And yet, no unseemly in- 
tensity of emotion intruded until the courtship reached its cul- 
mination. Then, while Melissa modestly secluded herself in 
her chamber, her father formally announced that Alonzo was 
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her choice. The young collegian thereupon allowed himself an 
unbelievably galvanic moment: ‘‘all the passions of his breast 
. were suddenly aroused by the refinements of sensibility; 
like an electric shock it reanimated his whole frame.’’ Alonzo 
nevertheless left the town without seeing Melissa, and the 
reader is asked to believe that for a month he could form no 
adequate excuse to return—because his sensibility caused him 
to fear that ‘‘a visit might be premature’. At length he 
was driven by a rainstorm into a farmhouse, where he thought 
he saw a familiar countenance. After reflection, ‘‘he discov- 
ered that it was Melissa’’, and he arranged to call a week later. 
Soon thereafter, the Revolutionary war ended Alonzo’s academic 
career; when at last his melodramatic vicissitudes were at an 
end, Melissa and he settled on an estate named during their 
student days, with complete appropriateness, The Asylum. 
Apparently restrained by the fear that evil models might cor- 
rupt good manners, conscientious authors introduced but a 
single villain among these heroes of sentiment. Academic evil 
livers of the day must be recreated by the reader from Dick 
Hairbrain and from the slight sketch of Osander’s seducer. 
For the stupid and mediocre who had their place even in the 
early colleges, small and highly restricted as was their member- 
ship, one must turn back to Trumbull, who summarized the 
career of Tom Brainless in two couplets: 


Four years at college dosed away 

In sleep, and slothfulness, and play, 

Too dull for vice, with clearest conscience, 
Charged with no fault but that on nonsense. 


The tutors and the professors who instructed these lads are 
unmentioned and unsung save by the satirist Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge in Modern Chivalry. He may have had a low 
opinion of the scholarship as well as the practicality of the exec- 
utives of American colleges, for he presents the head of a uni- 
versity as engaging an instructor in Greek without being able 
to determine whether the candidate had any knowledge of the 
language he was to teach, and without demanding letters of 
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identification or recommendation. It developed, fortunately, 
that the professor, although an Irishman, understood Latin, 
French, and English, as well as Greek. It is to be hoped that 
in this travesty, Brackenridge was not drawing on recollections 
of his alma mater, Princeton. It was Trumbull of Yale, how- 
ever, who most concisely characterized those who with dignity 
and authority trod the academic paths: 


. nonsense long, with serious air 
Has wandered unmolested there. 


Osander, Clarimont, Boyer, and Alonzo—such, the early nov- 
elists assert, were the students of the late eighteenth century. 
It is evident that these youths are personifications of a quality 
long since extinct, namely, sensibility. This dominant virtue 
of the century consisted of an expanded capacity for refined 
emotion, preferably for romantic melancholy. By its opera- 
tions, Osander was swiftly rescued from vice; under its guid- 
ance, Alonzo became the most deferential lover who ever ma- 
triculated in a college; through its influence, J. Boyer agonized 
in melancholia: at its dictates Clarimont went to death. These 
young gentlemen are therefore to be viewed as reproducing both 
areality and an ideal. And it must be admitted that this ideal, 
although it was conceived by mature moralists of both sexes, 
resembles too closely the dream of a prince charming cherished 
by sentimental damsels. In truth, the college man of the 
eighteenth-century novelists has never been more aptly charac- 
terized than by a maiden who in 1788 uttered ‘‘A Virgin's 
Wish” in Zhe American M-rcury of Hartford. The conclud- 
ing stanza of her prayer for a husband reads thus: 


May his heart, though brave, be tender; 
May he mingle tears with mine, 
O’er the sorrows of a friend, or 
Tales, O STERN [sic], like some of thine! 


TREMAINE McDoweLt. 


Yale University. 























WHEN JO DIED 


Louisburg Square, Boston, still stands overlooking the Com- 
mons, a quiet mockery of modernity. Every touch of that serene 
New England insolence which New York and the flamboyant 
West once so reviled, seems gone now. The place is at peace, 
The turmoil of Transcendentalism, creeping out so persistently 
from Concord, passed by, sifting there a few of its crumbs, 
Within its shadows came forth the At/antic Monthly. Nearby, in 
a still slumbering little street, was born 7he Story of a Bad Boy, 
A few pilgrims even now, obsessed with memories, search out 
the spot, revelling in thoughts of the tiny sofa on which Dickens 
threw himself, roaring with laughter over the solemnity of Mrs. 
Aldrich’s diminutive Irish maid (the charming Mrs. Aldrich all 
the time suppressing her fears for the sofa), and the large fire- 
place where Longfellow received the inspiration for “The Hang- 
ing of the Crane”. Nearby, too, the gentle Autocrat must have 
seen the old man portrayed in ‘‘The Last Leaf’’. Just around 
a few corners from the Square came to die Charles H. Dana 
A few blocks below, on Chestnut Street, lived Edwin Booth. 
A little farther, on the narrow Charles, James T. Fields dreamed 
of an American publication to surpass even those in England, 
and Francis Parkman battled, at times almost desperately, for 
the good of American letters. Below the place once dwelt 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Julia Ward Howe. 

At the ends of the quaint enclosure of the Square, hedged 
in by tall elms and iron fence, are the statues, selected by some 
strange caprice, of Columbus and Aristides. Here at number 
four lived William Dean Howells while editor of the Adantic. 
At number twenty the ascetic Jenny Lind was married to her 
romantic lover, described by the Easy Chair editor of Harper's 
as ‘‘a very pretty fellow indeed’. And at number ten came, in 
the autumn of 1885, Louisa May Alcott, not knowing that most 
of her work was done and that her weary body that had toiled so 
courageously and incessantly for her loved ones would soon 
find a swift release. 
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The few years previous to her coming had been hard, bitter 
ones, in spite of the adulation and perhaps too intense love 
given her by the American public. Her position as most 
popular writer in America could not appease the grief for loved 
onesgone. Beth (Elizabeth Alcott) had passed away long since, 
avictim perhaps of the father's eccentricity. (While sick it was 
said that she refused to take miik, meat broth, or eggs because 
the father believed so passionately that the eating of such was a 
sin. Milk and eggs meant the robbing of animals, meat the 
taking of life). Soon the brother-in-law, loved with all the sin- 
cerity of a high-spirited girl denied brothers, the “John Brooke” 
of Little Women, died and Louisa assumed the support of the 
widowed mother, Meg (Anna Pratt), and the two nephews. 
Little Men was written for that purpose. In November, 1872, 
the brave Marmee was brought to Sleepy Hollow and placed 
beside Beth and John. Seven years later Amy (May) died in 
Paris, leaving behind her a little daughter, to become later the 
charge of Louisa and the “Lulu” of Ludu’s Library. May had 
married a Swiss violinist, Ernest Nieriker. (A few years ago 
“Lulu” was living in Vienna, the wife of one Emil Rasim). 
She had witnessed the burial of her neighbor, the shy Haw- 
thorne, on a faultless May day, “the one bright day in a long 
week of rain’’, Longfellow tells us; a day so beautifully de- 
scribed by Longfellow in verse and Emerson in his journals; a 
day so clear and still that pain or mourning, said Emerson, was 
hardly suggested, and Holmes remarked to the other pallbearers 
that the whole event seemed “like a happy meeting”. Some 
few years later she had placed on the plain desk of the old 
Unitarian church at Concord a harp of yellow jonquils, her 
tribute to her dear, dead friend, Mr. Emerson. Her father, 
loved the more because of his impractical idealism, too, was 
an extreme invalid, soon to pass out of a world which he 
thought strangely un-Platonic and philosophically awry.- 


Il 


A few pictures of apparently disconnected events, some of 
them pathetically drab, a few almost unbelievably fairy-tale-like, 
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will give us those years of her life before 1885. One cold, New 
England spring day an old farm wagon, containing a group of 
Utopians even stranger than those of Brook Farm, rattled 
down the road to Fruitlands. Among those reformers, so sure 
of establishing an ideal social colony, sat Mrs. Alcott and her 
children; to become for the year victims of a man’s impractical 
eccentricity. Later we see Mrs. Alcott suppressing all her fine 
common sense and trying to feed her family on uncooked grains 
and vegetables, but never really believing that it was a sin to 
use as human food, meat, eggs, and milk. We see her slipping 
out with Louisa to the house of a kindly neighbor for a com- 
forting cup of tea, and, again, using all her adroit persuasion 
to acquire a lamp for herself and children. Then there came 
the day when Mr. Alcott acknowledged that the plan was a 
failure and turned his back to the wall, weeping disconsolately 
because no one seemed to want “ideal social colonies”. A 
little later the picture of Mr. Emerson quietly helping the 
family to buy a home in Concord, the home now immortalized 
as the scene of Little Women. At the same time we have the 
picture of Mrs. Aicott and Louisa slaving their lives away to 
ward off family starvation, while the Plato-intoxicated father wrote 
a poem beginning— 


Bowls of sunrise for break fast, 
Brimful of the east. 


And at last the thrill for Louisa of awakening to find herself 
famous and, almost as splendid, her writings in the hands of an 
honest publisher. Then money, and more money, earned by 
a woman whose body still felt the debilitating results of army 
fever (for a short time she had been a nurse in a Southern 
hospital), and perhaps too the effects of those early years when 
“bowls of sunrise” and a little uncooked grain or fruit were 
considered sufficient food for growing children. Another best- 
seller written, with more suffering. Father and Marmee must 
be given every comfort, her dear nephews provided for, and 
their mother, Meg, given the chance of happiness as a financially 
unworried parent. Now it was almost over. She had still to edit 
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Lulu’s Library, complete /Jo’s Boys, and write A Garland for 
Girls, all insignificant when compared with Little Women or 
Little Men. 

A throat trouble was bothering her and dyspepsia became a 
burden. Her diary now was often filled with lines like these — 
“Another attack of vertigo,— ill for a week, sleepless nights. 
Head worked like a steam-engine; would not stop.” But in 
spite of illness and worries, success had come, bringing with it 
something almost of quiet happiness. She wrote to some 
unknown school girl admirers, giving a summary of her con- 
dition : 

. . . Beth and May are always mine, although twenty- 
five years have passed since we laid the poor shadow of 
one under the pines at Concord, and the dust of the other 
sleeps far away in Paris. Both are young and bright, and 
live so always in my mind, for the pain and the parting, 
the years and the sea are all as nothing, and I see them 
safe with Marmee waiting for the rest to come. May’s 
blooming baby, which she gave me with all of her lovely 
pictures, is a great comfort to me, and promises to be as 
full of courage, talent and nobility as her gifted mother. 
Iam so busy helping little Louisa May Nieriker live her 
own sweet story that I find no time to write others, and 
am settling down to be a cozy old granny with my specs 
and knitting. My dear old father, now eighty-four, is 
quite helpless and feeble in mind, but serene and happy 
as a child, suffering little, but waiting cheerfully to slip 
away in God’s good time after a long and blameless life. 


Autograph fiends still sought her. Daily young school-misses 
passed by her door, hoping for a sight of Jo. Many were 
bold enough to enter, without invitation, accepting the Amer- 
icans’ certainty of all the world, including the private life ofa 
writer, belonging to them by all rights of democracy. Dressed 
in her favorite bronze or russet, she entertained them, 
patiently listening to their gushing tales of lives completely 
changed by Little Women. Wer vigorous humor, her tall, 
unconsciously majestic figure and clear olive skin, seemed to 
give the effects of perfect health. Perhaps none of her guests 
realized that she was a dying woman. 
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Her father and “Lulu”, Amy’s little girl, came with her, 
Father was pleased with his room, she wrote, and Lulu delighted 
with the nursery. Meg and the nephews were already estab. 
lished in Boston. A little later Father was longing for his 
School of Philosophy and a chance for another conversation on 
his Scriptures. She entered in her Journal the account of the 
School, how she had placed flowers on the austere benches, 
then fled before the arrival of the reporters. ‘The new craze”, she 
called it good naturedly. But she did not tell us who paid the bill 
for that famous and futile experiment in metaphysics on American 
soil. A brief line announced the fact that the father had suffered 
a stroke of paralysis, but nothing was written of the new burden 
placed on her. 

III 

To one looking back on those last years, it would seem that 
the burdens were greater than she could bear. Mr. Alcott was 
almost helpless and very lonely in Boston. Nurses were unsatis- 
factory. They “had no idea of health’, wouldn’t walk, but 
sat over the fire all day drinking tea. (Three cups a day, she 
wrote.) So she had to fill up “‘all the deficiencies and do double 
duty”. Sick herself, she watched the slow decline. Yet her 
letters to friends she filled with pitifully brave cheerfulness. At 
times there was in them the old gusto of the days when she was 
Jo and entertained school girls by telling them of the time 
when, in her excitement, she threw her night cap instead of the 
flowers to her boy serenaders, and how next day all the boys 
in town were wearing on the lapels of their coats little bows of 
dotted swiss. But her father’s health occupied much of the 
space in the letters to intimate friends. ‘He is very tired of 
living,” she wrote to one, ‘‘and wants ‘to go up’, as he expresses 
it. A little more or little less light would make him happier; 
but the still active mind beats against the prison bars, and 
rebels against the weakness of body that prevents the old 
independent life. I am afraid the end is not to be peaceful 
unless it is sudden, as I hope it may be for all our sakes; itis 
so wearing to see this slow decline, and be able to do little but 
preach and practice patience.” 
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All the time her matured mind, as if racing before death, 
was constantly planning new books. She was going to write 
a novel called Genius, a serious of sketches called Stories of All 
Nations, some dramatizations, and a story on Thoreau to be 
titled A Philosopher's Wooing. 

Homesick for Concord, they left Louisburg Square for a few 
days that Mr. Alcott might see and touch his books again. He 
made one more visit to his ‘“‘School’’, then Louisa, back on 
Louisburg Square, wrote her last diary note on her father. 

The final Christmas came. Louisa celebrated the betrothal 
of her nephew; then, with the help of Lulu, packed an immense 
box of toys, candies, and clothes for a poor woman who had 
written that her children would have no Christmas. Exhausted, 
sick almost beyond endurance, she then yielded to her physi- 
cian’s entreaties and went to his home in Roxbury for a rest 
under his care. Unable to write, but finding idleness unbear- 
able, she began sewing for some poverty-stricken children, pa- 
tients of her Doctor Lawrence. Her last work was a flannel gar- 
ment for a poor baby. Every few days she drove into Boston to 
see her father, feeling sure that each would be the last visit. 

On Tuesday morning, March 6th, 1888, the friends and 
relatives who had gathered in Louisburg Square for the funeral 
of Mr. Alcott were startled by the message, ‘Louisa May is 
dead!” She had passed away just two days after the father’s 
death, not knowing that he had gone before her. She had 
made all arrangements for her funcral, asking that only those 
who were near and dear to her be present and that the service 
be simple, with only friends taking part. At least her death 
must be free of the tourists’ curiosity. Two friends, Dr. Bartol 
and Mrs. Livermore, paid tribute to her memory. Mrs. Cheney, 
who was later selected to write the biography and edit the 
diaries, read the sonnet written by Mr. Alcott which refers to 
Louisa as “ Duty’s faithful child’. Then a cousin, Mrs. Harriet 
Winslow Sewell, read one of Louisa’s own poems, “Trans- 
figuration’, written in memory of her mother. ‘That was all. 

The body was carried to Sleepy Hollow and placed in the 
Alcott lot on the crest of the hill, near the graves of Emerson, 
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Hawthorne, and Thoreau. ‘Her boys’ went beside her as “a 
guard of honor’, the boys who live for us in Little Men and 
Jo's Boys. Then she was placed at the feet of the mother, 
father, and sister that she might, as she wrote before her death, 
“take care of them as she had done all her life.” 

The funeral address by Dr. Bartol seems to have been ignored 
by the Louisa May Alcott biographers and reminiscence writers. 
If the version of it which appeared in the 7vanscript on March 
9 is correct, then the authors were not only wise but kindly also 
in omitting it. Never perhaps were more uninspired rhetoric 
or clumsy lines given over the body of a beloved writer. A 
woman who was so intensely human, so spirited and brave, 
whose works had quickly and surely caught the public love 
because of their own ability, could have nothing better said 
over her body than such empty bombast as : 


She cried to them [the children] to awaken from slum- 
ber and be aware of their call as potential factors of the 
common weal, like enlarged photographs, miniatures but 
for the present moment, yet growing constituents of the 
home society, the State and Church. For all her mould- 
ing of youth into loyal affections and lofty aspirations, her 
elevation of them above a mean spirit and petty aims, 
the community, as for the elements of its well-being, owes 
her the sort of debt we are under to the seedman who 
from his little package gives us good corn and wheat to 
sow in our ground; only that these thoughts and senti- 
ments scattered broadcast into the juvenile mind are the 
germs of a different harvest in the production of charac- 
ter, that other bread of life which the Master says is every 
word proceeding out of the mouth ot God. 


Only once did the eulogist* touch on the correct tone and 
thought of the occasion. That was when he referred to the 
Little Women and Little Men, scattered throughout the land, 
who should be the mourners and the pallbearers at the funeral. 


BERT ROLLER. 
Peabody College, iS 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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ON POE'S “‘TALES OF THE FOLIO CLUB” 


Many scholars have been concerned with lost books—what a 
stir the hoped-for but phantom discovery of the rest of Livy 
made! But how often do we consider the books that never were 
written? Ido not mean the works of ‘‘mute inglorious Miltons’’ 
—but the abortive plans of competent men of letters. Collins, 
whose ‘‘Ode to Evening’’ and ‘‘How Sleep the Brave’’ still 
endear him to readers of anthologies, was full of schemes that 
never came to fruition. So are many writers—many scholars— 
too busy with the hackwork of the day, or the cares of some 
business, to clothe the shining fabric of their dreams with a 
veil of words which might enable fellow mortals to apprehend 
its presence. Sometimes it is a good thing for a reputation 
that a work is long held in aheyance—respect rises with 
the passing of time, and a writer who has long considered a 
work finds an audience expecting something worth while. 
Alas, when the mountainous labor produces a mouse—or worse 
than a mouse, an elephant without grace or spirit! A two- 
volume work on my shelves brings this thought to my mind— 
what disorderly work has been doné on the most orderly of 
writers! 

No writer was more deliberate than Poe—yet his abortive 
schemes were not many. In the first place he never had money 
enough so that he could afford to write except what might find 
a market—and very rarely did he indulge in the luxury of writ- 
ing unsaleable things. His poems, which alone of his works, 
are almost wholly written because of his own desire to write 
them, usually came at the rate of ore a year. Not that he did 
hot enjoy writing his prose—plainly he did, for it was never 
or almost never slovenly, and always, he wrote the best he could 
give at the time. But Poe wrote-prose for bread and fame, and 
he desired both, and he usually was not overlong in putting P : 
any good idea into printable shape—even if he later felt ithis | = ~“4, Ar, 
duty to revise that shape for . early reprinting, to remove \ 
the faults of his hasty construction. 
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But there were three projects, of the many in Poe’s brain, 
that came signally to nothing There was his magazine, 7he 


Stylus, which (the Encyclopedia Brittanica’s article on Poe to 


the contrary) never got beyond the Prospectus stage. And there 
|was his great critical book on Zhe Poets of America—a few 
rough notes in the Pierpoint Morgan Library show how little he 
did of that—although much of the material would have been 
probably mere revision of his existing critical articles. But 
earlier in his life there was a more important project—the 
welding of his prose tales into a unified book. Indeed this 
scheme always haunted him—he always had notions about the 
order in which his tales should be arranged. He said he con- 
sidered one of his tales as good as another—and to be ranked 
only as the elevation of the theme lent it dignity or the reverse. 

And we have long known that he once wrote an /ntroduction 


to the Tales of the Folio Club. This introduction, printed in 


the second volume of Harrison’s edition, provides for eleven 
tales—and dates from a time, perhaps about 1833, when Poe had 
only written that number. After Poe's W/S. Found in a Bottle 
won the prize of the Baltimore Saturday Visitor, the Tales of 
the Folio Club were first promised for publication, and then the 
proposals were withdrawn. From the introduction and the slight 
references in Poe’s published correspondence something of the 
proposed volume’s nature could be surmised. But recently I 
located a letter of a slightly later date, which gives a full 
description of the scheme as it had formed itself, after Poe 
had finished six more stories. The letter is so curious and 
important that I have decided to publish it at once, with the 
consent of the librarian of Haverford College where the orig- 
inal MS. forms part of the James collection. To the courtesy 
of the curator I owe my copy of this letter which is addressed to 
Harrison Hall, a Philadelphia publisher, and reads: 


RICHMOND, Sep. 2, 1836. 
Dear Sir: 
Mr. White duly received your letter of the 12th August, 
and I take the liberty of replying for him. The Latin Gram- 
mar and Mr. Hall’s Sketches have come to hand. The lat- 
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ter I have perused, some time ago, with great interest—I 
have also read the objectionable article in the N. A. Review, 
and agree with you that some personal pique is at the bottom 
of it. I cannot republish the reply in the Am. D. Adver- 
tiser, but with your leave, I will make it the basis of another 
notice for the Sep. Messenger. It is against our rules to 
republish anything—otherwise the reply is so good it would 
save me the trouble of saying more, 

Will you now permit me to trouble you with a little busi- 
ness of my own? At different times there has appeared in 
the Messenger a series of Tales, by myself—in all seventeen. 
They are of a bizarre and generally whimsical character, 
and were originally written to illustrate a large work ‘‘On 
the Imaginative Faculties’. I have prepared them for re- 
publication, in book form, in the following manner. I im- 
agine a company of 17 persons who call themselves the 
Folio Club. They meet once a month at the house of one 
of the members, and, at a Jate dinner, each member reads 
aloud a short prose tale of his own composition. The votes 
are taken in regard to the merits of each tale. The author 
of the worst tale, for the month, forfeits the dinner & wine 
at the next meeting. The author of the best, is President at 
the next meeting. The seventeen tales which appeared in 
the Messr. are supposed to be narrated by the seventeen 
members at one of their monthly meetings. As soon as each 
tale is read—the other 16 members criticise it in turn—and 
their criticisms are intended as a burlesque upon criticism 
generally. The author of the tale adjudged to be the worst 
demurs from the general judgment, seizes the seventeen 
M.SS. upon the table, and, rushing from the house, deter- 
mines to appeal, by printing the whole, from the decision of 
the Club to that of the public. The critical remarks, which 
have never been published, will make about ¥% of the whole 
—the whole will form a volume of about 300 close pages, oct. 

I refer you for the reputation of these tales to the covers of 
the 1st and 2nd vols. Lit. Messr. A mass of eulogy, in the 
way of extracts from papers, might be appended if necessary, 
such as have never appeared to any volume in the country. 1 
mention this merely as a matter of business. 

My object in stating the nature of these tales &c is to 
ascertain if you, or any bookseller of your acquaintance, 
would feel willing to undertake the publication: I make 
you. the first offer. In regard to remuneration, as 4% of the 
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book will have been published before, I shall expect none 
beyond a few copies of the work. My interest with the press 
throughout the U. S. is perhaps as extensive as that of any 
man in the country, and would aid the sale, no doubt. 

Please write me’ as soon as possible, on this head. I shall 
be happy to review, fully, any books you may be pleased to 
forward. 

Very resp’y yr. ob. st., Epcar A. Poe. 


Herewith I forward the published Nos of the vol 2 of the 
Mess. 


So much for the letter. The earlier draft of the Introduction, 
which Harrison published from the manuscript in the Griswold 
Collection, I have examined both in the printed and the original 
form. It first covers the ground gone over in the letter as it re- 
lates to the way the club is made up. And then follows a list of 
the eleven members, with brief personal descriptions. The 
names of these worthies are of a humorous and satirical kind, 
and I have sometimes amused myself by trying to decide how 
Poe intended to divide up his tales among these mock narrators. 
It is by no means an easy task, for the exact date of the MS. is 
uncertain, but certainly belongs to that early period when we 
are not absolutely sure just which tales had been written. And 
it is also just possible that Poe might have rejected certain very 
early tales, and even that one tale may have then existed which 
does not survive—or tale surely went astray for a time—but I 
suspect it was later 1: vritten even if the first version perished. 

However that may be, my ‘“‘furious fancies’’ may amuse others 
besides myself—and perhaps lead others to assign definitely some 
of the tales about which I feel no certainty now though in a few 
cases I feel very confident my guesses are such as Poe would 
approve. 

First of all we might assume that among the tales of the Club 
were the seven which had been printed by January 1834—the 
five in the Philadelphia Saturday Courter, one in the Baltimore 
Saturday Visitor, and one in Godey’s Lady’s Book, namely 
Metsengerstein Duc de l'Omeletie, A Tale of Jerusalim, Loss of 
Breath, and Bon Bon, MS. Found in a Bottle, and The Assigna- 
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tion. Then we know that part of the MS. of Silence accompanied 
the introduction to the Folio Clué, that Four Beasts in One dates 
from the period, and was mentioned as one of the tales, as was 
Lionizing. Beyond this it is not easy to decide. Mored/a exists 
in a very early MS. Berenice was printed early in 1835, but like 
Hans Pfaal, \etters suggest it was newly written at that time, 
while I do not think the evidence for the Maelstrom’s early 
date at all strong. Only one other tale, Shadow, I am strongly 
tempted to include as most suited to one of the Club; because 
it is surely early, being printed before Sz/ence; and because 
it makes a better eleventh than any of the other four I name. 

Assuming then a partially correct list of early tales, I shall 
take up the members of the club as Poe described them—and 
give my guess of the tale or tales probably or possibly to be 
assigned to each character’s narration. 

1. ‘‘There was, first of all, Mr. Snap, the President, who is a 
very lank man with a hawk nose, and was formally in the ser- 
vice of the Down-East Review’’ who puzzles me greatly, but 
may have done the Zale of Jerusalem. 

2, ‘‘Then there was Mr. Convolvulus Gondola, a young gen- 
tleman who had travelled a good deal.’’ He probably—almost 
certainly—told the story laid in Venice— The Assignation. 

3. ‘‘Then there was De Rerum Natura, Esqr., who wore a very 
singular pair of green spectacles’’—as did the devil in the story 
of Bon Bon, a tale about a philosopher, which is appropriate for 
a person who shared his name with the great philosophic poem 
of Lucretius. 

4. ‘‘Then there was a very little man in a black coat with very 
black eyes.’ Such darkness goes well with the tale Shadow, 
which must be early, and may be tentatively assigned to him. 

5. ““Then there was Mr. Solomon Seadrift who had every 
appearance of a fish’’ and must have been interested in the sea 
yarn of a WS. Found in a Bottle. 

6. ‘Then there was Mr. Horribile Dictu, with white eye- 
lashes, who had graduated at Gottingen’’ and probably narrated 
the Germanic tale of Metzengerstein, though there are other 
possibilities if one seeks for them. 
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7. ‘‘Then there was Mr. Blackwood Blackwood who had written 
certain articles for foreign magazines’’—and must have told of 
Loss of Breath which was originally called a Zale a la Black. 
wood, in a subtitle. 

8. ‘‘Then there was the host, Mr. Rouge-et-Noir, who ad- 
mired Lady Morgan’”’ and probably told the story of the Due de 
L’ Omelette who cheated the devil at cards. 

g. ‘‘Then there was a stout gentleman who admired Sir Wal- 
ter Scott.”’ To him it is hard to assign a tale—(I am not sure 
King Pest was so early)—but who perhaps told the fine tale of 
Silence. The Griswold MS. consists of two leaves, pages 9-10, 
61-62 of a little volume—om the second preserved leaf is part of 
Silence, and one assumes (if the two leaves are really one sheet 
of a quired MS. particularly) that this was near the end of the 
book, as the narrator was ninth in a list of eleven. 

10. ‘*Then there was Chronologos Chronology who admired 
Horace Smith, and had a very big nose which had been in Asia 
Minor’’—which characteristics suggests Lzonizing or Four 
Beasts in One, more probably the latter, but possibly A Zale of 
Jerusalem. 

11. And there was the new member, ‘‘Poe himself’’, to whom 
I assign Liontztng, as the most absurd tale, and most likely to 
be voted down by the junto. 


Of course, my scheme is probably too neat to be correct inall 
particulars. But, gentle reader, if you like, improve on my 
scheme for yourself. My cards are on the table. 


Tuomas OLLIVE MABBOTT. 


Northwestern University. 
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WHAT MR. COOPER READ TO HIS WIFE. 


| James Fenimore Cooper began his career as a novelist by un- 
dertaking to write a better story than one which he had been a 
i reading aloud to his wife. The identity of this work has never YT 
been established, and it is the purpose of this paper to show | 
that there has been, from the first, evidence which seems to 
point to the fact that upon the eventful evening in question Mr. i 
and Mrs. Cooper were perusing, not some obscure and, now, 
long-forgotten tale, but Jane Austen's, Pride and Prejudice. 

The story of the circumstances which led to Cooper’s writing 
Precaution, according to Professor Fred Lewis Pattee, are as 
follows :? 
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He had fallen in love with one seemingly as far above 
‘ him as a duchess, the exquisite Susan DeLancey of Heath- 
cote Hall, heiress of one of the most lordly estates on the 
Hudson. With true Cooperian impetuousness he forgot 
everything else in the world. ‘‘I loved her like a man and 
told her of it like a sailor. . . .”’ 

The marriage came off grandly at Heathcote Hall. At the 
wish of his bride Cooper at once resigned from the navy 
and settled down in the DeLancey domain, and for the next 
ten years he was a landed proprietor, a country gentleman 
of the English type. This marriage was the pivotal event 
in his career: all the rest of his life was molded and colored 
and fixed by his DeLancey wife, petite, appealing, win- 
some, who ruled him by her very helplessness, and chained 
him fast to her tiny domain while his soul was winging 
fiercely over the frigate haunted seas. . . . He seems to 
have been constantly at her side. She was addicted to 
novels, sentimental tales of the Mrs. Opie variety, or what 
Cooper himself termed, ‘‘old-fashioned Lord Mortimer’’ 
romances, and she made him, evening after evening, read 
them to her aloud. Imagine the son of Judge Cooper, while 
his country was at war on the sea, reading Lord Mortimer 
i romances to his wife! 
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' James Fenimore Cooper, by Fred Lewis Pattee, in American Mercury, 
March, 1925. 
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But even this domesticity had its limits. One night 
there came an overdose: the human stomach can be forced 
only so far. Cooper hurled the book from him [would that 
we knew its title] and roared that he could do a better one 
himself: ten superlatives could not have damned the book | 
more completely. It was a mereimpulse but Mrs. Cooper 
took it with startled seriousness. Why not indeed! He must ) 
commence at once, and she ran eagerly to spread the news, 
The family tittered. ‘‘The idea,’’ says Susan, ‘‘appeared 
the height of absurdity to his friends.’’. . . But that rid- 
icule settled the matter: ‘‘The first book was written be- 
cause I was told I could not.’’ Cooper-like, indeed! 


In 1887, in an article in the Atlantic Monthly, Cooper's} 
daughter, Susan Fenimore Cooper, told this same story, and 
offered a clue to the mystery. This is her version: 


Wearied with the dullness of an English novel which he 
was reading aloud, he declared he would write a better 
book himself. The idea appeared the height of absurdity, 
to his friends. Nevertheless an elaborate imitation in plot 
and character of the rejected English tale was the conse- 
quence, and Precaution was not only written, but published. 











Professor Pattee’s account of its inspiration discloses the 
facts that the novel in question was an English one, and that 
Precaution is an elaborate imitation of it in plot and character. 
The first step, then, is to read Precaution, and this step few 
have had the hardihood to take. When it was reprinted in 
America many years after its first appearance Cooper damned it 
with some very faint praise, and most American novel readers 
seem to have taken his word for it, word that the book was not 
worth reading. Here is the author in his own behalf: 


This book originally owed its existence to an accident, 
and it was printed under circumstances that prevented the 
usual supervision of the press by the author. The conse- 
quences were many defects in the plot, style, and arrange- 
ment, that were entirely owing to precipitation and inexpe- 
rience, and quite so many faults of another nature, that are 
to be traced solely to a bad manuscript and worse proof- 
reading. Perhaps no novel of our times was worse printed 
than the first edition of this work. .. . 
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Most of the faults just mentioned have now been corrected, 
though it would require more labour than would produce 
an entirely new work to repair all the inherent defects that 
are attributable to haste and to the awkwardness of a novice 
in the art of composing. In this respect the work and its 
blemishes are probably inseparable. Still, the reader will 
now be better rewarded for his time; and, on the whole, 
the book is much more worthy of his attention. 

It has been said that Precaution owes its existence to 
fortuitous circumstances: the same causes inducted its En- 
glish plot, and, in a measure, the medley of characters that 
no doubt will appear a mistake in the conception. It can 
scarcely be said that the work was commenced with any 
view to publication; and when it was finally put into a pub- 
lisher’s hands, with ‘‘all its imperfections on its head’’, the 
last thought of the writer was any expectations that it would 
be followed by a series of similar tales from the same pen. 

More than this the public will feel no interest in know- 
ing, and less than this the author could not consent to say, on 
presenting to the world a reprint of a book with so few 
claims to notice.? 


Professor Lounsbury points out® that William Cullen Bryant 
did not read it, but one can hardly be surprised. Professor Pat- 
tee says in the article in 7he American Mercury previously cited: 


For two generations it has been the conventional thing 
to dismiss it as a feeble thing and a failure, without reading 
a word of it. As a matter of fact, Cooper did precisely 
what he set out to do: he surpassed his model. Moreover, 
he produced what, in many respects, is the best novel writ- 
ten in America before 1821. Were it republished today 
as a newly discovered early work of Jane Austen, it would 
deceive most readers. 


One has little difficulty in agreeing with all of this except the 
statement that he surpassed his model. The surprising fact is 
that no one before Professor Pattee in 1925 had remarked that 
Precaution suggests Jane Austen. Most of those who have 





°A Glance Backward, bv Susan F. Cooper, Atlantic Monthly, Feb. 1887. 
‘James Fenimore Cooper, by Thomas R. Lounsbury, in the American 
Men of Letters Series, 
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written about Cooper have very evidently acquired their views 
on his first novel at second hand. Not only does a perusal of 
Precaution suggest Jane Austen, but Susan Cooper’s article, 
already mentioned, suggests that perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Cooper 
were going through others of the stories of this author. Susan 
Cooper says: 

While Precaution was being written the author was 
engaged in work decidedly more to his taste, the improve. 
ment of the grounds about the cottage at Angevin. . . Mr. 
Cooper became deeply interested in the subject of planning 
a lawn, building a ha-ha fence, and setting out trees. 


A ‘ha-ha’ fence is a somewhat unusual item. Extensive 
travellers, students of horticulture and readers of old books are 
among the few who might perhaps be expected to be familiar 
with the object and its name. The average man, however, who 
finds it in his vocabulary, has not very improbably acquired it 
from Jane Austen. In Mansfield Park, Chapter IX, a ‘ha-ha’ 
plays an important part. Fanny Price, the heroine, sits down 
to rest on a bench at the edge of the ‘ha-ha’ and is left there for 
an hour by the hero, who walks away along the bottom of the 
‘ha-ha’ with a Miss Crawford. Perhaps Cooper’s reading affected 
his horticulture as well as his authorship. 

Be that as it may, the parallels between Precaution and Pride 
and Prejudice are many and close, and they begin with the titles 
themselves. Both are abstract qualities, both begin with the 
same letter, and both set forth the themes of the stories. Pre- 
caution, according to Cooper, is something no parent with a 
marriageable son or daughter can afford to be without. Jane 
Austen is of the same opinion, and points out repeatedly the 
lack of this very quality in both Mr. and Mrs. Bennet. It will 
never do to let nature take its course. Nature in such matters 
is markedly unreliable. 

Both stories in general have much in common. Both have 
a setting in rural England, the characters are members of the 
upper classes and the aristocracy, both have militia officers, 
daughters to be married, an elopement, a husband who snubs 
his wife and family, a wicked suitor who keeps up a good 
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appearance, and a good lover who manages to get himself thor- 
oughly misunderstood, clergymen, naval officers, and trips to 
Bath. 

In the first chapter of Pride and Prejudice we have the fol- 


lowing: 


‘‘My dear Mr. Bennet,”’ said his lady to him one day, 
“*have you heard that Netherfield Park is let at last?. . .’’ 

‘“‘Why, my dear, you must know, Mrs. Long says that 
Netherfield is taken by a young man of large fortune from 
the north of England; that he came down on Monday ina 
chaise and four to see the place, and was so much delighted 
with it that he agreed with Mr. Morris immediately; that 
he is to take possession before Michaelmas, and some of his 
servants are to be in the house by the end of next week.”’ 


Chapter I of Precaution begins as follows: 


“I wonder if we are to have a neighbor in the Deanery 
soon,’’ inquired Clara Moseley, addressing herself to a small 
party assembled in her father’s drawing room, while stand- 
ing at a window which commanded a distant view of the 
house in question. 

“‘Oh yes,’’ replied her brother, ‘‘the agent has let it toa 
Mr. Jarvis for a couple of years, and he is to take posses- 
sion this week.’’ 


In the first chapter of Pride and Prejudice Mr. Bennet is 
revealed as the humorously frank commentator on his family’s 
foibles. After a little more from his wife the new-comer to 
Netherfield and of her matrimonial projects with regard to him, 
Mr. Bennet says: 


“‘I daresay Mr. Bingley will be very glad to see you; and 

I will send a few lines by you to assure him of my hearty 

consent to his marrying whichever he chooses of the girls; 

. They have none of them much to recommend them— 
they are all silly and ignorant like other girls.’’ 


In Precaution we find the rather faint counterpart of Mr. 
Bennet in Mr. Jarvis. He, too, has a silly wife and daughters 
and a worthless son, whom, from time to time, he finds it neces- 
sary to bring to heel. In Chapter IV, at a dinner party at the 
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rectory, Mrs. Jarvis addressing her hostess, Mrs. Ives, apologizes 
complacently for the absence of her son, Captain Jarvis: 


**I cannot divine ma’am where he has got to: he is ever 
keeping us waiting for him; and,’’ addressing Jane, ‘‘these 
military men become so unsettled in their habits, that I 
often tell Harry he should never quit the camp.’’ 

“In Hyde Park, you should add, my dear, for he has 
never been in any other,”’ bluntly observed her husband. 


A few minutes later, young Jarvis, now arrived, Comes under 
fire: 

‘*Pray, my lady,’’ cried the Captain, who had taken a 
chair familiarly by the side of the baronet’s wife, ‘‘why is 
the house called the Deanery? I am afraid I shall be 
taken for a son of the church, when I invite my friends to 
visit my father at the Deanery.’”’ 

*‘And you may add at the same time, sir, if you please,” 
dryly remarked Mr. Jarvis, ‘‘that it is occupied by an old 
man, who has been preaching and lecturing all his life; 
and, like others of the trade, I believe, in vain.’’ 





A few lines further on, a Miss Jarvis is the victim of her 
father’s comment: 


‘‘Are you acquainted with Miss Harris?’’ continued the 
lady, addressing herself to Clara; though without waiting 
for an answer, she added, ‘‘She is a great belle—all the 
gentlemen are dying for her.’’ 

“‘Or her fortune,’’ said her sister, with a pretty toss of 
her head; ‘‘for my part, I never could see anything so cap- 
tivating in her, although so much is said about her at Bath 
and Brighton.’’ 

**You know her then,’’ mildly observed Clara. 

“‘Why, I cannot say—we are exactly acquainted,”’ the 
young lady answered, colouring violently.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean by exactly acquainted, Sally?’’ put 
in her father with a laugh; ‘‘did you ever speak to, or were 
you ever in a room with her in your life, unless it might be 
a concert or a ball?’’ 


The possibility of the new family’s producing a husband for 
a daughter forms Mrs. Bennet’s theme in Chapter I of Pride 
and Prejudice. Inthe same chapter of Precaution, John Mose- 
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ley, in answer to an inquiry of his father’s as to the new- 
comers, says: 


‘‘Why, sir, I learn he has been a capital merchant, that 
has retired from business with a large fortune; that he has, 
like yourself, sir, an only hope for his declining years in a 
son, an officer in the army; and, moreover, that he has a 
couple of fine daughters, so, sir, he is a man of family in 
one sense, at least, you see. But’’, dropping his voice, 
‘‘whether he is 2 man of family in your sense, Jane,’’ look- 
ing at his second sister, ‘‘is more than I can discover.”’ 

“T hope you did not take the trouble, sir, to enquire on 
my account,”’ retorted Jane, colouring at his speech. 

‘Indeed I did, my dear sis, and solely on your account,”’ 
replied the laughing brother, ‘‘for you well know, that no 
gentility, no husband; and it’s dull work to you young ladies 
without at least a possibility of matrimony.’’ 


At the very outset in Pride and Prejudice Mrs. Bennet is much 
agitated over the fear that her husband will neglect to call on 
the new neighbor. In Precaution, Dr. Ives, the rector, sets all 
minds at rest on that point in the first chapter, as follows: 


On parting at the usual hour, it was agreed to meet that 
day week at the rectory, and the doctor, on making his bow 
to Lady Moseley, observed, that he intended, in virtue of 
his office, to make an early call on the Jarvis family, and 
that, if possible, he would persuade them to be of the party. 


In Precaution the matrimonial possibilities in the new arri- 
vals for the girls of the Moseley family turn out to be young 
Captain Jarvis, and his much more distinguished companion, a 
Colonel Egerton. At first Egerton is drawn to the Darcy pattern 
of Pride and Prejudice, but later he forms the parallel figure for 
that of Miss Austen’s Wickham. Great stress is laid at the 
outset in Pride and Prejudice on Darcy’s good looks, but his 
bad manners are due to pride. 


Mr. Darcy soon drew the attention of the room by his 
fine, tall person, handsome features, noble mien, and the 
report, which was in general circulation within five minutes 
after his entrance, of his having ten thousand a year. 
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Elizabeth Bennet soon learns, however, that Darcy is arro- 
gant and rude. 
In Precaution, Chapter II, Egerton is described as follows: 


The air of this gentleman was peculiarly pleasant; it 
would not have been difficult to pronounce him a soldier, > 
had he not been addressed as such by his younger and cer- 
tainly less polished companion. The colonel was apparently 
about thirty, and of extremely handsome face and figure. 


In this chapter we learn that he is a nephew of Sir Edgar 
Egerton, and in the next that he is his heir. Great stress 
is laid on his good manners. In Chapter III, Emily, the hero. 
ine; announces her conclusion that his manners lack the virtue 
of sincerity. 

In Pride and Prejudice all the principals attend a ball in 
Chapter III, and Mrs. Bennet becomes highly indignant at Darcy 
because he makes a slighting remark about Elizabeth, which the 
latter overhears. This slur is the moving incident of the book. 
Its takes the entire novel to get this insult unsaid. Darcy is 
urged to dance with Elizabeth who has no partner: 





**Which do you mean?’’ and turning around he looked for 
a moment at Elizabeth, till, catching her eye, he withdrew 
his own, and coldly said, ‘‘She is tolerable, but not hand- 
some enough to tempt me; and I am at no humour at present 
to give consequence to young ladies who are slighted by 
other men. You had better return to your partner and enjoy 
her smiles, for you are wasting your time with me.”’ 


ay 


The parallel incident to Precaution is delayed until Chapter 
XXIV, nearly at the end of the first volume, and is there used 
to close a love affair and separate the two lovers. Mrs. Wilson, 
aunt of Jane Moseley, to whom Col. Egerton has just become 
engaged, overhears at a ball the following conversation: 


‘‘Who is that military looking gentleman among the 
naval beaux, Holt ?’’ 

“‘That is the hopeful nephew of my friend and neighbour, 
Sir Edgar Egerton; he is here dancing, and misspending 
his time and money, when I know Sir Edgar gave him ; 
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£1000 six months ago, on express condition, he should not 
leave the regiment or take a card in his hand for a twelve- 
month.”’ 

‘*He plays then?”’ 

“*Sadly; he is, on the whole, a very bad young man.”’ 


The overhearing of this conversation has far-reaching effects 
in this story, as the similar event does in Pride and Prejudice. 
It definitely ends Jane’s love affair, and precipitates Egerton’s 
elopement with Miss Jarvis. Egerton has tried to capture a 
worthwhile young lady, not because he is in love, but selfishly; 
and now he runs away with a foolish one. In Pride and Prej- 
udice Wickham tries to marry Miss Darcy, but, detected in time 
to save her, he goes elsewhere and later elopes with the fvolish 
Lydia Bennet. 

The Moseleys of Precaution live not far from the village of F—. 
The Bennets of Pride and Prejudice live even closer to the 
village of Meryton. In each story a regiment of militia goes 
into barracks at these places and the officers furnish partners 
for the girls. In Chapter XI of Precaution Mr. Haughton 
issues invitations for a ball for his daughter, as a regiment of 
foot has just gone into barracks at F—, and in Chapter XIII, 
Sir Edward Moseley has some of the officers in to dine. In 
Pride and Prejudice the militia officers play an even more 
important part, and appear at Mrs. Philips’s party, and at the 
Netherfield ball. 

Cooper cannot achieve a Mr. Collins, but he has a parallel 
young clergyman in a paralleled situation. In Precaution, this 
is Frank Ives, son of the rector. We attend church on the 
occasion of his first sermon, see him unexpectedly get a good 
living from the Earl of Bolton, rejoice in his marriage with 
the eldest Miss Moseley, and a few days later go to visit him 
at a rectory which strongly suggests that occupied by Mr. 
Collins. 

In Pride and Prejudice, Jane Bennet is invited to spend the 
day at Netherfield; in going there gets rained on and takes cold, 
and so remains for several days until recovered from her illness. 
In the meanwhile Elizabeth goes to Netherfield to care for her 
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sister and the love affairs of both young ladies are furthered 
by the mishap. 

In Precaution, Chapter XVIII, Vol. I, Cooper resorts to a 
similar device to help along his principal pair of lovers. Den. 
bigh springs to Emily’s assistance when her brother points a 
gun at her which he supposes is unloaded. Denbigh is shot, 
but Emily escapes uninjured. Denbigh now is forced to remain 
an interesting invalid at the Moseleys’ for some time to come. 

Safety first in book selection is another topic which Cooper 
takes over from his model, and he comes down rather pon- 
derously on the evergreen tree of diabolical knowledge. To- 
ward the close of Chapter XIV of Pride and Prejudice Mr. 
Collins is invited to read aloud to the ladies. 


Mr. Collins readily assented and a book was produced; 
but on beholding it (for everything announced it to be from 
a circulating library) he started back, and begging pardon, 
protested that he never read novels. Kitty stared at him 
and Lydia exclaimed. Other books were produced, and 
after some deliberation he chose Fordyce’s Sermons. Lydia 
gaped as he opened the volume. . . . 


When we recall that Cooper came to the writing of Precau- 
tion because he, like Mr. Collins, had been induced to read 
aloud to a lady and had been weak enough to read a novel to her, 
and that the novel was perhaps this very one, Cooper’s utterance 
on the subject of novels in Precaution becomes the more inter- 
esting. In Chapter XXII of that book, John Moseley, with 
his sisters, Jane and Emily, visits a seaside resort: 


It had among other fashionable arrangements for the 
accommodation of its guests, one of those circulators of 
good and evil, a public library. Books are, in a great meas- 
ure, the instruments of controlling the opinions of a na- 
tion like ours. They are an engine, alike powerful to 
save or todestroy. It cannot be denied that our libraries 
contain as many volumes of the latter, as the former 
description; for we rank amongst the latter, that long 
catalogue of idle productions, which if they produce no 
other evil, lead to the mis-spending of time, our own per- 
haps included. But we cannot refrain expressing our re- 
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d gret, that such formidable weapons in the cause of morality 
should be suffered to be wielded by any indifferent or 
mercenary dealer, who undoubtedly will consult rather the 





. public tastes than the private good: the evil may be remedi- 
7 less, yet we love to express our sentiments, though we 
a should suggest nothing new or even profitable. Into one of 
t, these haunts of the idle, then, John Moseley entered with 
n a lovely sister leaning on either arm. 
7 In Chapter XV of Pride and Prejudice the first meeting in 
; the story of Darcy and Wickman is described. 
0- Darcy . . . was beginning to determine not to fix his 
r, eyes on Elizabeth, when they were suddenly arrested by the 
sight of the stranger, and Elizabeth, happening to see 
the countenance of both as they looked at each other, 
1; was all astonishment at the effect of the meeting. Both 
m changed color—one looked white, the other red. Mr. Wick- 
n, ham after a few moments touched his hat—a salutation which 
m Mr. Darcy just deigned to return. What could be the mean- 
id ing of it? It was impossible to imagine; it was impossible 
ia not to long to know. 
In the first volume of Precaution, Chapter X, the reader ob- 
4 serves the meeting of Denbigh and Egerton: 
r, While she spoke, Denbigh faced them. Egerton started, 
et as he caught a view of his face, and seemed to gaze on the 
countenance, which was open to his inspection, with an earn- 
™ estness which showed an interest of some kind, but of a 
th nature that was inexplicable to Mrs. Wilson, who was the 


only observer of this singular recognition, for such it evi- 
dently was. All was now natural in the colonel for the 


he moment; his colour sensibly changed, and there was an ex- 
of pression of doubt in his face; it might be fear, it might be 
s horror, it might be a strong aversign, it clearly was not love. 
a- 

to The parallel between Wickham and Egerton, and Darcy and 
es Denbigh is drawn many times. Wickham and Egerton are both 
er 


- characterized by particularly pleasing manners. Wickham has 
20 tried to take advantage of the innocent and youthful Miss Darcy, 
Tr. and Egerton has villainously attacked the beautiful Spanish girl 
e- who was under his attention. Darcy, of course, rescues his sister, 
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and Denbigh, the Spanish refugee. In each case these incidents 
have taken place before the opening of the story, and color, 
and eventually explain, the rather mysterious conduct of two of 
the principal male characters. When Pride and Prejudice opens, 
Wickham wickedly maligns Darcy, and in Precaution, Chapter 
II, Volume II, Egerton by his attack on Mrs. Fitzgerald, through 
the dropping of Denbigh’s pocketbook, casts suspicion on Den- 
bigh which makes the Moseleys all shun him, and separates the 
lovers until the end of the volume. 

The parallel between Darcy and Denbigh is close. Both are 
very rich, both have great estates with vast parks and grounds, 
both are viewed quite mistakenly at first by the young ladies 
whom they eventually marry. Both are model landlords and 
masters. 

In Chapter IX of Precaution Mrs. Wilson finds a cottager de- 
lighted with the gift of a cart and horses from Lord Pendennys 
(Denbigh) and Chapters XV and XVI disclose Denbigh succor- 
ing a poorand distressed family. Chapter VI, Volume II, opens 
with a description of the glories of the Pendennys estate in 
Wales, and describes that gentleman’s setting forth upon an 
expedition: 


As his carriage rolled proudly up an eminence ere he 
had reached the confines of his extensive park, his eye 
rested, for a moment, on a scene in which meadows, forests, 
fields waving with golden corn, comfortable farm houses, 
surrounded with innumerable cottages, were seen in almost 
endless variety. All these owned him for their Jord, and 
one quiet smile of satisfaction beamed on his face as he 
gazed on the unlimited view. Could the heart of that 
youth have been read, it would at that moment have told 
a story very different from the feelings such a scene is apt 
to excite; it would have spoken the consciousness of well- 
applied wealth, the gratification of contemplating meritori- 
ous deeds, and a heartfelt gratitude to the Being, which had 
enabled him to become the dispenser of happiness to so 
many of his fellow creatures. 


In Chapter XLIII in Pride and Prejudice Elizabeth Bennet 
and her party approach Pemberly, the estate of Mr. Darcy: 
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The park was very large and contained great variety of 
ground. They entered it in one of its lowest points and 
drove for some time through a beautiful wood stretching 
over a wide extent. 

. . . They gradually ascended for half a mile, and then 
found themselves at the top of a considerable eminence, 
where the wood ceased, and the eye was instantly caught by 
Pemberley House, situated on the opposite side of the 
valley, into which the road with some abruptness wound. It 
was a large, handsome stone building, standing well on 
rising ground, and backed by a ridge of high, woody hills; 
and in front a stream of some natural importance was 
swelled into greater, but without any artificial appearance. 
Its banks were neither formal nor falsely adorned. Elizabeth 
was delighted. She had never seen a place for which na- 
ture had done more, or where natural beauty had been so 
little counteracted by an awkward taste. They were all of 
them warm in their admiration; and at that moment she felt 
to be mistress of Pemberley might be something. 














A few minutes later they hear the owner of this estate praised 
by his housekeeper. His possible marriage is mentioned, and 
the housekeeper begins: 


**I do not know who is good enough for him. . . . I say 
no more than the truth and what everybody will say that 
knows him. . . . I have never had a cross word from him 
in my life, and I have known him ever since he was four 
years old.”’ 

“There are very few people of whom so much can be said. 
You are lucky in having such a master.’’ 

“Yes, sir, [knowl am. If I were togo through the world 
I could not meet witha better. ... He is the best Jand- in 
lord and the best master . . . that ever lived—not like the he 
wild young men nowadays who think of nothing but them- 
selves. There is not one of his tenants or servants but 
what will give him a good name. a 


Darcy lives at Pemberley with his sister. Pendennys lives at ) 
Pendennys castle with his sister. i 
The Egerton and Wickham comparison has this added feature, | 
$ that they are both not only plausible scoundrels, but that they 
‘have the same vice,—both are gamesters. In the case of Egerton 
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it is the heroine's aunt, Mrs. Wilson, who makes the discovery, 
as already cited. In Pride and Prejudice it is the heroine's 
uncle, Mr. Gardiner, who comes upon and discloses the facts. 


Colonel Foster believed that more thana thousand pounds 
would be necessary to clear his expenses at Brighton. He 
owed a great deal in the town, but his debts of honour were 
still more formidable. Mr. Gardiner did not attempt to 
conceal these particulars from the Longbourn family. Jane 
heard them with horror. ‘‘A gamester!’’ she cried. 


It will be noticed that in both the Egerton and Wickham cases 
the sum of money mentioned is identical. 

The subject of economy to the end that daughters may be: 
provided for is taken up in Pride and Prejudice in the opening 
paragraph of Chapter L. 


Mr. Bennet had very often wished, before this period of 
his life, that, instead of spending his whole income, he had 
laid by an annual sum, for the better provision of his 
children, and of his wife if she survived him. He now 
wished it more than ever. Had he done his duty in that 
respect, Lydia need not have been indebted to her uncle 
for whatever of honour or credit could now be purchased 
for her. 


In the opening chapter of Precaution we find Sir Edward 
Moseley profiting by his creator’s having observed the sad case 
of Mr. Bennet: 





Sir Edward, on coming into possession of his estate, had 
wisely determined to withdraw from the gay world, by 
renting his house in town, and retiring altogether to his 
respectable mansion, about a hundred miles from the met- 
ropolis. Here he hoped, by a course of systematic, but | 
liberal, economy, to release himself from all embarassments, 
and to make such a provision for his younger children, the 
three daughters already mentioned, as he conceived their 
birth entitled them to be expect. Seventeen years enabled 
him to accomplish this plan, 


An interesting feature in the case of Mr. Bennet isthe fact that =, 
his estate is entailed, a situation his wife has never understood. 
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It is this fact which makes his lack of economy so culpable. 
In Mr. Bennet’s case the property goes, in default of heirs male, to 
adistant relation. In Sir Edward Moseley’s case (Precaution, 
Chapter I): 


. it had been an invariable rule never to deduct a 
single acre from the inheritance of the eldest son. 


As Sir Edward could not with propriety portion his daughters 
from his estate, he must provide for them out of his income. 
In Chapter VIII Cooper returns to the theme, and repeats in 
the case of Lord Chatterton. The Chatterton property is 
actually entailed, and the owner spends his entire income and 
leaves his daughters portionless and his widow unprovided for, 
just as Mr. Bennet seems likely todo. The Bennet family are 
saved by their last two sons-in-law, while the Chatterton daughters 
and mother are saved by the fact that in their case there is also 
a son to inherit the estate and care forthem. He, however, 
at once begins to take protective measures: 


He had been dead about two years, and his son found 
himself saddled with the support of an unjointured mother, 
and unportioned sisters. Money was not the idol the 
young lord worshipped, nor even pleasure. He was affec- 
tionate to his surviving parent, and his first act was to settle, 
during his own life, £2000 a year on her, while he com- 
menced setting aside as much more for each of his sisters 
annually. 


In Pride and Prejudice, Chapter V, Sir William Lucas is 
described : 


Sir William Lucas had been formally in trade in Mery- 
ton, where he had made a tolerable fortune, and risen to 
the honour of knighthood by an address to the king during 
his mayoralty. The distinction had, perhaps been felt too 
strongly. Ithad given him a disgust to his business and to 
his residence in a small market town; and quitting them 
both he had removed with his family to a house about a 
mile from Meryton, denominated from that period Lucas 


Lodge. 
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Mr. Jarvis is the Cooper production on the Lucas model. Mr, 
Jarvis has made his fortune in trade and has retired to bea 
country gentleman. He is rendered for the moment ridiculous 
by his wife and daughter, and his waggish city colleagues mis- 
chievously take to calling him Sir Timothy: 


Mr. Jarvis, though a man of much modesty, was one of 
great decision, and he determined to have the laugh on his 
side. A newly purchased borough of his sent up an address, 
flaming with patriotism, and it was presented by his own 
hands. The merchant seldom kneeled to his Creator, but 
on this occasion he humbled himself dutifully before his 
prince, and left the presence, with a legal right to the ap- 
pelation, which his old companions had affixed to him sar- 
castically. 


No Jane Austen novel is quite complete without a trip to 
Bath, though in Pride and Prejudice the reader does not make 
the visit in person. He merely learns in the closing pages of 
the last chapter that Mr. Wickham spends a good deal of his 
time in the enjoyment of that resort. In Precaution the reader 
is told of a trip made to Bath before the opening of the story by 
John, Emily and Mrs. Wilson, and later in the book, the scene 
shifts to that city. 

Finally, Cooper, just as he invented a Frank Ives to replace 
Mr. Collins in the scheme of things, is confronted with what 
to do with the famous visit of Lady Catherine de Bourgh to 
Longbourn. Resolutely he turns it to account. Lady Catherine 
is the patroness of Mr. Collins and she calls to object emphati- 
cally to a marriage between Miss Elizabeth Bennet and Mr. 
Darcy. The Earl of Bolton is the patron of Frank Ives, and 
he calls to hint that both a lord and an earl are among the 
suitors, or the soon-to-be-expected suitors, of the Misses Mose- 
ley. Miss Austen begins her Chapter LVI in this way: 


One morning about a week after Bingley’s engagement 
with Jane had been formed, as he and the females of the 
family were sitting together in the dining room, their 
attention wag suddenly drawn to the window by the sound 
of a carriage, and they perceived a chaise and four driving 
up the lawn. 
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Chapter XX of Precaution opens: 


Asa month had elapsed since he received his wound, 
Denbigh took an opportunity, one morning at breakfast, 
where he was well enough now to meet his friends, to an- 
nounce his intention of trespassing no longer on their 
kindness. .. . 


After a page or two devoted to Denbigh and his affairs, 
Denbigh departs and then, with the family still in the dining 
room, the visitor arrives: 


‘Who have we here?’’ said Lady Moseley: ‘‘a landaulet 
and—the Earl of Bolton, I declare!’’ 


In direct contrast to Lady Catherine, the Earl of Bolton is 
affability itself and, instead of uttering threats, coos promises. 
The conversation turns on the Earl of Pendennys, and Sir 
Edward asks whether he is married or not: 


‘‘No, baronet, nor engaged; but how long he will remain 
so after his hardihood in venturing into this neighbor- 
hood, will, I trust, depend on one of these young ladies.’’ 

Jane looked grave—for trifling on love was heresy in her 
estimation; but Emily laughed, with an expression in which 
a skilful physiognomist might have read—if he means me, 
he is mistaken. 

‘*Your cousin, Lord Chatterton, has found interest, Sir 
Edward,’’ continued the peer, ‘‘to obtain his father’s situa- 
tion; and if reports speak truth, he wishes to become more 
nearly related to you, baronet.’’ 


Cooper, like Scott, could do the big bow-wow strain like any 
then going, but unlike Scott he had no sense of the quality of 
Miss Austen’s talent. He sets to work blusteringly to improve 
on his model, but he has never even understood what his model 
is, and so, for a Lady Catherine he produces an Earl of Bolton, 
for a Mr. Collins, a Frank Ives, and for Mr. Bennet, a Mr. 
Jarvis, a set of sorry substitutes indeed! On the other hand, if 
the savor of the light, satiric wit is absent in Precaution, it has 
been written by a true story-teller, and it is unquestionably 
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interesting, and almost never sags, even under the weight of its 
own piety. No, Cooper did not surpass his model, for his 
model was not of the surpassable kind, but he did industriously 
imitate it, and he easily surpassed every previous and contem. 
porary American novelist, and the Cooper critic instead of hurry. 
ing on to Zhe Spy, had certainly better give more than a ges- 
ture to Precaution. 
Harotp H. Scupper. 


University of New Hampshire. 


BLUETS 


Somebody shook the sky 
And broke it into little bits. 
The pasture’s sprinkled with blue. 
Every tiny fragment 

Tore away its scrap of sky-lining. 

In every flower, gold shines through. 





DOGWOOD ; 


There’s a lady dancing 

At the edge of the wood clearing. 

She is gracious, but her head is held high. 
Her smooth, white, slender arms 

Reach out and beckon; 

Her face is turned to the sky. 


ADELINE C. BARTLETT. 

















LETTER TO AN ENGLISH FRIEND 


It was surely a delight to see you again, particularly here in 
America, where I had the privilege of being your host and 
could repay you in some measure for old courtesies. Your visit 
brought back the memory of the happy years I spent in England; 
my ‘salad days’ they were, and it was sweet to evoke them, for 
they have become with the passing of time ‘‘the dear and wished- 
for years’. But if your visit brought happiness of this sort, it 
brought satisfaction of another nature, of which I must tell you. 

The coming of certain kinds of English gentlemen to the 
United States has always beena sort of intellectual event, and 
in these days, it seems to me, their coming reminds one in some 
measure of those old Greek sophists who in the time of Cicero 
and Cato were so numerous in Rome. Not that our feeling in 
regard to them is like old Cato’s about the Greeks; my own ex- 
perience makes me think we are too mature for that. I judge 
it to be so simply because I am content never again to come 
toEngland. Like Rostand, who heard the song for which his 
soul was awake ‘‘sans quitter sa France’, I have found my 
“England’’ in America. Oh, I am not speaking of a physical 
England, with its English beauty, its intimacy, its eternal 
greenery, its mists which kiss the hayricks in the fields and 
soften the lights of London, its morning aspect so loved of 
Shakespeare, the ease with which it sat for Turner. I am 
thinking of an England of the mind, a feeling that all is to 
be well and fair. It was not always so; I can remember with 
what subtle force I was drawn when, reading in an old house in 
the South, a day of St. Martin’s summer, I came across these 
verses from Kipling: 

I am the land of their fathers, 
In me the virtue stays. 


I will bring back my children, 
After certain days. 


But no more when I read them do I evince a subtle nostalgia. 
Here, Hugh, is my space. 
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I well remember the first remark you made when we had done 
greeting each other—‘‘Why, Martin, you've learned English, 
the King’s English\’’ Amusing praise, if a little unwelcome, 
for that is what I am sometimes denying to a chauvinistic 
friend who would have it that I am a fit subject for Cato’s 
wrath! But I do well remember my awakening in England 
to a nicer sense of accent! In our own South the chil- 
dren of good families are often entrusted to the care of negro 
mammies with what you would consider lamentable results, 
What is worse, we take a positive pride in our peculiarities, 
which would be very well if we were peasants but is hardly in 
keeping with our pretensions to culture. But there is one fact 
which you have not considered: Our peculiarities are not pecul- 
iar in themselves; they become so only when judged by some 
other standard. Shall I remind you of my own experience in 
England, how I was a little surprised that people prided them- 
selves on having #o accent, rather than, say, a Southern? A 
Frenchman has said that accent is like tattooing, painful, per- 
haps, to acquire, but more difficult to make disappear, and I 
found in England it was no more esteemed than tattooing. 
This inevitably put me in mind of Rousseau’s observation on 
voices without color or beauty: 


Se piquer de n’avoir point d’accent, c’est se piquer d’éter 
aux phrases leur grace et leur énergie. L’accent est ]’Amedu 
discours, il lui donne le sentiment du vérité. L’accent ment 
moins que la parole: c’est peut-etre pour cela que les gens 
bien élevés le craignent tant. .1’accent proscrit succédent 
des maniéres de prononcer ridicules, affectées, et sujettes a 
la mode, telles qu’on les remarque surtout dans les jeunes 
gens de la cour. 


It is curious that in England more than elsewhere speech and 
accent should be considered infallible indexes to taste and breed- 
ing. I am not saying that the French are less nice in these mat- 
ters. But have you ever heard a French count arguing with a 
taxi driver? He descends—shall we call it that?—to a realm 
where words are akin to blows, and gives and takes quite like 
his antagonist. And have you, for your delectation, ever 
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listened to an Englishman of the lower orders addressing his 
betters? If the social consciousness is at all alive in him, and it 
likely is, he affects an accent which is Oxford’s worst enemy, 
and a pretentiousness which would bring him into ridicule with 
his friends at the ‘‘Pig and Whistle’. For all that, you may 
say, it is better for the lower class Englishman to be ridiculous 
than for the count. However, there may be a reason for the 
count’s entering the lists with the weapon of argot and dialect. 
Instinctively, perhaps, he is mindful of the days when it was saf- 
est to be a simple “‘citoyen’’, whereas the Englishman only 
wishes to make an impression. 

I like the way my English friends speak, and sometimes I 
could be almost persuaded to accept their accent and idiom as 
the standard of our common speech. ‘‘Why, then,”’ you will 
ask, ‘‘if you like the English manner and usage so much, should 
you not be happy to speak like the English?’’ Alas! one can- 
not be so logical in matters of speech! An English friend of 
mine once told me that only about fifteen thousand people in 
England spoke English. ‘‘According to your way of thinking’’, 
I laughed in reply, ‘‘no one in America speaks it!’’ In the na- 
ture of things, as you will realize, Americans do not speak like 
the English, and even an English grammarian will admit it is 
better to be agreeable with one’s own people than grammatical 
with another. Fortunately, however, one doesn’t have to make 
the choice. You would be the first to admit that most English- 
men have no greater taste in their speech than the majority of 
any other nation. I have known foreigners who thought that 
Cockney, others that the Yorkshire dialect, represented the 
English accent. You may well say that such observations are 
grotesque, and are owing to the limited experience of the per- 
son who made them. But let me remind you that even the speech 
of the middle classes in England is often tainted with dialect. 
Recall how many of one’s friends have been guilty of some in- 
felicity of accent or turn of phrase. How often one secretly 
assumes a “‘holier than thou’’ attitude in such matters! 

It all comes down to this: you have your own standard of 
excellence in England, and it comes second nature to you to 
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judge us by it. One can understand it. England is the mother 
country, and the literature of England is the greatest glory of 
our common tongue. But while America and England go back 
to a common origin they are no longer the same. We live, 
move, and have our being in a different world, and, since lan- 
guage is the servant and not the master of thought and emotion, 
it must needs be different in America from what it is in Eng- 
land. In some ways it will remain what it was in Elizabethan 
days, and we shall use such a phrase as ‘‘I do do’’ for ‘‘I do”’ 
with a Shakespearean carelessness. Nor does this denote steril- 
ity. Although we have not uprooted all the old, sweet flowers 
from our garden of speech, we have, with Burbankian genius, 
introduced many new forms and phrases. In America we have 
our own standard. It is difficult for you to conceive it, and, hav- 
ing conceived it, to justify it. But you do not speak as your 
grandfathers did, yet they spoke English; nor do you speak as 
your grandsons will. As likely as not your grandsons will be 
intolerent of your manner of speaking. Do you not see your 
position? You are saying that Englishmen only, and only Eng- 
lishmen of to-day, speak English. Americans, Canadians, and 
all others must follow your fads and fancies, change as you 
change, regardless of the relation of language to their own ex- 
periences; must model themselves for good or ill upon England 
as the Précieuses Ridicules did upon Paris. You realize the 
faultiness of your reasoning. However, if you will admit and 
even uphold my contention in theory, your coming upon the 
reality makes you immediately apostate. Here is where it is 
difficult for you, without intimate knowledge, to realize that 
with us, too, certain tones, modulations, turns of phrase, are 
likewise subtly illuminating. We cannot either of us evaluate 
accurately the other’s accent and diction, and we must each of 
us approach the other’s language with the intellectual humility 
of a scholar. 


Now let me leave this idle talk of accent and come to the more 
practical matter of politics. I was much startled by the effect 
produced on you by your coming on a random phrase in an Ameri- 
can magazine—random words they were: ‘‘Our predecessor in 
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world domination—England.’’ If what is implied in the phrase 
js true, it by no means presages England’s downfall, but rather 
her ripe old age, full of years and honor. You may reply that 
England will not be a Lear, to lay down her sceptre before her 
time. Had youchosen a fitter word than sceptre—burden, say, — 
you would have had a better phrase. You call attention to our 
shortcomings, and say that America can never lead the world 
until she has age, traditions, culture. My dear Hugh, Greece 
has all of these, and so has Italy, yet neither of them rules the 
world. It was more to the point when they did that they had 
vitality. You say ‘‘at any rate, you have no right to treat it as 
an accomplished fact; no one in England ever heard of it!’’ 
Let me give you an analogy. It is unlikely that a Greek 
would admit the superiority of Italy, or an Italian that of 
France. The youth of those lands, proudly conscious of their 
glorious history, ever see the past em reve, and the old men, 
thrilled by such loyal youth, ever see the future en rose. It is 
a fine thing that old lands cannot lose the sense of their 
own greatness. 

You say that before America can gain the respect of the world 
she must give it an art, a music, a literature, and you add 
“Whitman is not Shakespeare!’’ Hugh, England never gave 
anybody an art, much less a music. And her literature, in the 
opinion of its best critics, has gained most from Mediterranean 
sources. Continentals have never thought so highly of English 
literature as we have, and your statement is simply begging the 
question of greatness! I insist that England is great, and com- 
mands the respect of the world, without being so great in sculp- 
ture as the Greeks, in painting as the Italians, in music as the 
Germans, in criticism as the French. 

I have not chanted verse like Homer—no 
Nor swept string like Terpander, no—nor carved 
And painted men like Phidias and his friend : 
I am not great as they are point by point. 
But I have entered into sympathy 
With these four, running them into one soul, 


Who, separate, ignored each other’s art. 
Say, is it nothing that I know them all? 
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The wild flower was the larger; I have dashed 
Rose blood upon its petals, pricked its cup's 
Honey with wine, and driven its seeds to fruit, 
And show a better flower if not so large: 

I stand myself. 


I think you will agree with me that, according to this way of 
thinking, America’s worth is of a like piece with England’s, 

Your saying that Whitman is not Shakespeare is excellent 
to show my point. I know he is not, but suppose he were 
Shakespeare to us. It wouldn’t much matter what Englishmen 
or foreigners thought of him, but what he meant to us. The 
Greeks would not consider Shakespeare an Euripides; the 
French will not admit his excellence over Racine’s. Do not think 
me an iconoclast, or apostate to our belief in Shakespeare’s 
greatness, when I suggest that England’s prestige is not due 
to Shakespeare, so much as Shakespeare’s is due to England. 
Is it the purely literary halo of this man which brings to Strat- 
ford to honor him the flags of many nations, say of an Asiatic 
nation like Japan? The English consider Shakespeare as Shake- 
speare, and he is Shakespeare. But it’s nonsense your praising 
yourself for Shakespeare; we deserve as much credit for him as 
you, and I think he would feel more at home with us! 

Now as for traditions, America das traditions. You proba- 
bly consider England the most cultured country in the world to- 
day, after Italy and France. If someone should speak of Egypt 
or Greece, you would not admit the claim put forward for 
those countries. They have fallen on evil days. All that was 
best in Greece in the time of Pericles can better be found in 
the West than in the Greece of to-day, and I am not speaking 
of the treasures in our museums. We men of the western world 
are more Athenian than the present-day Greeks. Beyond a cer- 
tain point, traditions are not effective in moulding and forming 
a people or an individual, as the efficacy of a tradition depends 
upon the continuity of a sympathetic environment. The history 
of Britain goes back to the time of Casar, but you know, of 
course, that the most efficacious traditions, those that play the 
largest part in forming Englishmen of to-day, go back no further 
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than the Industrial Revolution, and ours go back as far. When 
one comes down to it, America is merely England carried to its 
logical conclusion. Or at least one era of English history, and 
that the greatest, the Elizabethan. The seeds of all our merits 
and our ills are there. It was England’s ‘‘American Age’’. 

But let me forestall further polemics by suing for peace—the 
pipe will be sweet between us. Let us go back for a moment 
to that fine quotation from ‘‘Cleon’’. There is something Whit- 
manesque about it, in its elevation, its carelessness, its confi- 
dence. ‘‘I stand myself.’’ I boldly suggest it as our common 
credo. 

Assott C, MartINn. 


University of Mississippi. 


SHADOWS 


June is come, 

And the great gold moon 
Makes shadows on my lawn ; 
A whispering wind sways 

The bridal wreath 

And the crimson peony flower. 


June is come, 

And the great gold moon 
Makes shadows on my heart; 
For the wind is bending 

The bridal wreath 

To the peony’s crimson mouth. 


HARRIETTE WIDMER, 
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HAMLIN GARLAND, THE ROMANTICIST 


Hamlin Garland has been called a realist; he might with 
better reason be called a romanticist. Like lads romantic, he 
paused, tired to the bone from plowing, to read of dukes and 
duchesses and of people with charmed lives. Hawthorne’s 
mystical radiance delighted him. Although he pictures his 
boyhood as hard, still the book probably considered his master- 
piece, A Son of the Middle Border, tells of a bright world van- 
ished, a landscape so beautiful that it hurt him to have some 
parts of it revealed to aliens. At every step, in his descrip- 
tion of the terrible toil of his people, the beauty of the natural 
scene remains. He makes us live the farm life of the Middle 
Border as he lived it, not only in its squalor and ugliness and 
misery, but also in its wild beauty and glory. 

Garland’s works roughly fall into three broad divisions: his so- 
called early realism, 1887-1895; his middle period of romance, 
1900-1916; and the last period, 1917—, in which he returns to 
his material of the middle border but views it retrospectively 
rather than critically. 

The best known books of the first period are Main Travelled 
Roads, Other Main Travelled Roads, Crumbling Idols, Rose of 
Dutcher s Coolly, and Boy Life on the Prairie. 

Of the first group, Carl Van Doren says: ‘‘Thirty years before 
Sinclair Lewis exposed the savorless flatness of ‘Main Street’ 
and Sherwood Anderson bemoaned ‘the triumph of the egg’, a 
writer born in West Salem, Wisconsin, was voicing the almost 
unspoken protest of Western farmers, against a dull and lonely 
existence. He was Hamlin Garland, and the book in which he 
came into fame was ‘Main Travelled Roads’. This book as it 
turned out, was to be the first of a long series expressing many 
moods. Its author left the ancestral home to live in Chicago, 
Boston, New York, and to wander far into high lands.”’ ! 





' Van Doren: “Current Opinion of a Literary Radical”, Current Opinion, 
72: 389-G1. 
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In this early period of his writings, Hamlin Garland has been 
called a realist. It is certainly true that he depicted life as he 
saw it, that he wrote the truth and the whole truth. But he did 
it primarily not to depict life as it was, but rather to make the 
world see and understand and do something to remedy the 
matter. Thus, even in this first period, Hamlin Garland was a 
romanticist. He was a romanticist in two ways: first as an 
adventurer in a new literary form; and secondly, as a social and 
political reformer. 

In 1891 in his thirty-first year, Garland published his first 
volume of short stories, Main Travelled Roads. This contained 
six Mississippi Valley sketches. Mr. Garland had tasted at 
first hand the innumerable hardships of western farm life. He 
had hungered on the frontier for beauty and learning and leisure. 
He had enlisted in the crusade aganist poverty, and he wanted 
to tell the truth about the frontier farmers and their wives. 
“Under the Lion’s Paw’”’ is a lesson in political economy. It is 
the story of a farm mortgage, in which the tenant is caught in a 
trap by his landlord. Can one find keener satire than ‘‘The 
Return of the Private’? The unknown soldier returns home, 
sick and tired, but instead of a royal welcome, he finds only a 
dull existence at the plow. ‘‘Up the Coolly’’ is the whole 
world in allegory, the upper dog and the lowerdog. The people 
in these stories knew that something was wrong and they knew 
that the wrong was not theirs. Hamlin Garland pictured the 
“sod and mud and drought and blizzard’’ that the world might 
see what he saw, and might heed. 

Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly shows a marked toning down of the 
spirit of reform but an increased yearning for an escape from 
life’s hard realities. It may be termed a transition between his 
earlier works and his western romance. In this book, one can see 
much of Garland’s own life. The romance of the circus, the 
temptations of youth, the farm experiences, the desire to es- 
cape, all the major interests show the author’s own early 
conflicts. Then after the first taste of a different experience 
and the return visit, Rose, like Garland, felt a greater antip- 
athy toward it all. 
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Her powerful physical, mental, and emotional woman- 
hood rebelled at this thought of lovelessness; like the 
prisoner of old, bound in a sunless cavern where the drip- 
drop of icy water fell upon his brain, she writhed and seemed 
to go mad. 

This was the age of cities. The life in these valleys 
was mere stagnant water, the great stream of life swept by 
far out and down there where men and women meet in 
millions. To live here was to beacow,atadpole. The 
grass here yes,—but she could not live on grass. The birds 
sang here—but there was Patti and Duse and Bernhardt 
out there in the world— 

The wilderness is all right for a vacation but all wrong 
for a lifetime.? 


In that last sentence is voiced Garland’s exact attitude. 

Boy Life on the Prairie is idyllic and shows the potential 
romanticism of the author. True, he does mention the hard 
work of harvest and corn husking, but he does not dwell upon 
the toil. Instead, boyishly, he often feels a zest in it and likes 
the challenge of doing more than anyone else. Instead of long 
complaints, much time is given to country sports and pleasures. 
Like boys the world over, he at times objected to hard work, 
but clearly he does not feel the hopelessness of it. Only near the 
end of the book there comes an awakening and a desire to 
escape. 

We now pass to the middle period of western romance, 
1900-16. Although Garland turned with seeming abruptness 
from his middle-border stories to tales of the ‘‘great open 
West’’, it must not be thought that a feeling of romance for that 
region was a new experience for him. The works of this 
period give us only the more abundant evidence that Garland is 
a romanticist. Among his earliest recollections was the scene 
of parents and grandparents, uncles and aunts, the Garlands 
and McClintocks gathered around the huge McClintock fire- 
place singing, ‘‘O’er the hills in legions, boys’. ‘‘The signifi- 
cance of this song in the lives of the McClintocks and Garlands 





*Rose of Dutcher's Coolly, pp. 148-149. 
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cannot be measured. It was the marching song of my grand- 
father’s generation and undoubtedly influenced my father and 
my uncles in all they did. It suggested shining mountains, and 
grassy vales, swarming with deer and elk. It called to green 
savannahs, and endless flowery glades. It voiced, as no 
other song did, the pioneer impulse throbbing deep in my 
father’s blood.’’ * 

With the farmers in better circumstances and Garland’s 
pockets not quite so empty, he began to look around for other 
sources of material. The remaining years of the nineteenth 
century saw Garland many times in the West. All the pent up 
adventurous desire of the years before was released. He tramped 
from New Mexico to the Yukon, filling his mind and his note- 
book full of impressions of cow-boys and Indians, of forest 
rangers and miners. If he had any carefully built-up theories of 
realistic training, they were recanted and thrown away. He 
became the summer visitor he had maligned and he wrote about 
new and foreign places and people. Somothing had happened to 
Hamlin Garland. His works change from West to farther West, 
from the farms to the wilds, and liberate a freer and bolder 
adventure. Some feel that he followed to the Rocky Mountains 
“the false light of local color’’, and began a series of romantic 
narratives which interrupted his true growth and fame. What 
he really did was to begin a period of work which indicated his 
true and romantic nature. 

William Dean Howells says that in these books of the mid- 
dle period Garland believes cordially in man’s perfectibility, 
that he believes wrongs can be righted, that he gives stirring 
adventures without blood, love which is sweet and pure, chiv- 
alry which is in its senses, and honor for women which rec- 
ognizes that while all women ultimately are good and beautiful, 
some are better and more beautiful then others, and that he 
depicts Indians, soldiers, woods, and water as all to the national 
advantage.‘ 





*A Son of the Middle Border, p. 46. 
*Howells: “Tribute to Garland”, Current Literature, 53: 589-90. 
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The best books of this period probably are The Captain of the 
Gray Horse Troop, Hesper, Cavanagh, and The Long Trail. 
Garland is ever the reformer, the adventurer, the romanticist. 

Following his boyhood fancies, the author turns now to the 
Indians, and in 7he Captain of the Gray Horse Troop he entered 
the lists as champion of the redmen. Garland ever disliked the 
greedy western cattle owners and finds occasion to speak against 
their practices in various of his books, but when they through 
corrupt measure endeavored to obtain the Indians’ lands for 
grazing purposes, he felt the matter needed the country’s 
attention. This effort to save the Indians’ land from seizure 
was not Garland’s sole interest. Their tribal customs and 
manner of living fitted well with his romantic tendency. He 
saw their primitive actions and picturesque dress, and he re- 
sented the intrusion of white ideas and ideals. President Roose- 
velt came to know Hamlin Garland well and relied upon him 
greatly in working out an Indian policy. Roosevelt says: ‘Mr. 
Garland’s Indian story, ‘The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop’, 
will stand out as a classic in its field.’’® For this service to liter- 
ature and toa race, and for the always vivid record of the white 
settlers, and for making the prairies as they stand out forever 
in the vision of the America people, Garland is a great and 
true poet. 

From the Indian this seeker of romanec readily turned to 
another picturesque character—the western miner, who is best 
represented in Hesper, a novel based on the ‘‘war’’, which had 
just taken place at Cripple Creek between the ‘‘Free Miner, 
the Union Miner, and the Operator or Capitalist’. Considering 
Garland’s stand regarding the cattle men’s encroachment upon 
the Indians one would expect to find his position clearly defined 
in regard tothe miners. But such is not the case. The former 
radical is now the visitor, the onlooker, the stranger within the 
gates. His early friends and relatives were of the sort here de- 
scribed as the ‘‘Free Miners’’. Many of his present friends were 





5Shaw: “Records of Northwestern Pioneering”, Review of Reviews, 
65 : 421-22. 
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capitalists. This fact left him on shifting ground. In this book, 
Garland the natural dreamer and reformer is inhibited from 
expressing his real self by his newly formed friendships. 
Hesper is the weakest book of the better ones of this period. It 
seems to lack power and strength, both as a novel and as a reform 
document. 

Garland had an opportunity to observe man’s quest for the 
yellow treasure in the Yukon rush of '98. For the adventure 
it offered, he followed the overland trail from Strickeen and 
experienced all of the hardships which that route offered. This 
trip resulted in Zhe Long Trail. This Northland was a new 
country, undreamed of in his boyhood days and peopled by no 
mystical figures of romance, so neither the land nor its people 
evoked any special admiration from the author. 

The last matter of concern for Garland in the West was the 
conservation of the natural resources, particularly of the forests. 
In Cavanagh, Garland found his sociological background in the 
work of the Forest Service as expressed through its rangers— 
a service built up by Gifford Pinchot. As a novel merely, the 
story is weak. But as a picture of very important phases of our 
national life, it is of great importance and great value. 

The Middle period of his writing is distinctly that of romance. 
Allof his pent up adventurous desires of the years were released 
in the travel out of which these romances arose. He championed 
the cause of the redman in 7he Captain of the Gray Horse Troop; 
the western miner in Hesper; the gold-seekers in The Long Trat/; 
and the conservation of our natural resources in Cavanagh. This 
period is distinctive for its reform movements and its adventure. 
If these books are not so brilliant as those in his first cycle of 
stories, it was due not to their more romantic and adventurous 
quality but rather to the fact that he turned to exposures of 
legislative corruptions and reforms about which he neither knew 
nor cared so much as he did about the farmers. 


The third and greatest period of Hamlin Garland’s writings 


began in 1917 and is not yet finished. The books of this period, 
A Son of the Middle Border, A Daughter of the Middle Border, 
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and Trail Makers of the Middle Border are his greatest works. 
The events in these books have mellowed through years of ex- 
perience and time. Although he pictured a hard and oppressed 
life in the West, still he wants everyone to appreciate the big. 
ness and the out-of-door heavenly glories of the West. There 
may be some loss in the vividness that marked his early stories, 
but this loss is compensated, as Carl Van Doren says, by “a 
broader, a more philosophic interpretation of the old frontier, 
which in this record grows to epic meanings and dimensions’’$ 

Mark Sullivan, editor of Co//ier’s Weekly, which bought the 
story A Son of the Middle Border in 1913, says in regard to it: 
**Any reader with imagination can share the exultant, throat- 
catching thrill of the individual settler ‘going West’ to free land 
and recognize in the song of the day the spirit that pervaded 
the whole country in that already ‘long gone time’.’’? 

There are harsh chapters, it is true, feelings of revolt against 
the hardships the prairie Mother had to endure, but they are 
only chapters, the mingling of the bitter with the sweet. 
Here again Hamlin Garland pictures life as it really was, the 
blind stupor of weariness and the obliteration of leisure and 
loveliness. But he does it as a splendid protest against the 
tragedy of those oppressed western farmers and their wives. 
He is determined to make the world understand. And in addi- 
tion to the strain and struggle of a mighty human epoch, he 
makes one vibrate to the adventure, to the largeness, and to the 
rush of it all. Fully considered, the book A Son of the Middle 
Border is a minstrel’s song, ‘‘A saga of the Garlands and 
the McClintocks’’, the central note of which is well sounded 
in the reflection on the gatherings around his grandfather's 
fireplace: 


Oh, winds of the winter night! Oh, firelight and the 
shine of tender eyes! How far away you seem to-night! 


So faint and far 
Each dear face shineth as a star. 





*Van Doren: Contemporary American Novelists, p. 46. 
"Sullivan: Our Times, p. 144. 
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Oh, you by the western sea, and you of the South beyond 
the reach of Christmas snow, do not your hearts hunger, 
like mine to-night for that Thanksgiving Day among the 
trees? For the glance of eyes undimmed with tears, for the 
hair untouched with gray? 

It all lies in the unchanging realm of the past—this land 
of my childhood. Its charm, its strange dominion cannot 
return save in the poet’s reminiscent dream. No money, 
no railway train can take us back to it. Itdid not in truth 
exist—it was the magical world, born of the vibrant union 
of youth and firelight, of music and the voice of moaning 
winds—a union which can never come again to you or me, 
father, uncle, brother, till the coulee meadows bloom again 
unscarred of spade or plow.® 


A Daughter of the Middle Border is a continuation and 
complement of A Son of the Middle Border. Home and love 
and perhaps more material blessings brought out the romantic 
in Hamlin Garland to a marked degree, in this book. Gar- 
land had the tendency to be forever roving, and he sought out 
more and more distant regions—the Rockies, Europe, Alaska— 
and in each took up a claim on its local color. The faith and 
love and eager hope of his wife and daughters made Garland forget 
the hardships of the past. Although he permanently left the old 
homestead in the West, after his father’s death, he never forgot 
the glory of it. Just at twilight he would often chant: 


Oh, the good days on the trail! 

I cannot lose you—I will not! 

Here in the amber of my song 

I hold you. 

Here where neither time nor change 
Can do you wrong. 

I sweep you together, 

The harvest of a continent. The fold 
Of a thousand days of quest. 

So, when I am old 

Like a chained eagle | can sit 

And dream and dream 

Of sp'endid spaces, 

The gleam of rivers, 

And the smell of prairie flowers. 





*A Son of the Middle Border, pp. 66-67. 
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So, when I have quite forgot 

The heritage of books, I still shall know 
The splendor of the mountains and the glow 
Of sunset on the vanished plain.® 


Memory has at once sweetened and enlarged the scene in this 
book. All losses and hardships seem to be forgotten in the 
allurement of art, the stimulus of ambition, and the love and 
happiness of the Garland home. 

Garland’s latest book, 7rai/ Makers of the Middle Border, 
supplies an admirable introduction to the other noted Border 
volumes. In the same simple, engrossing style of those books, 
the new story covers the period just preceding and during the 
Civil War. It is Garland’s romantic review of the tales he 
learned at his father’s knee of the journey westward, of exploits 
on the river of ‘‘Yankee Dick, the Pilot’’, and finally of the 
experiences of a soldier. Garland’s father clearly is the hero 
of the first part of the book and later he is superseded by Gen- 
eral Grant. 

The critics have called Hamlin Garland a realist, and he is 
that in fact in his point of view, and in the technique of his 
books of the first and third periods. He has, too, sincerely tried 
to picture life as he saw it, and his people are the most 
pathetic of toilers. It has been said of them, ‘‘they do not 
live, they work’’.” But in his attitude towards life, Ham- 
lin Garland was never a realist; he was a social and political 
reformer, an adventurer, a ‘‘romanticist’’. Hamlin Garland 
pictured life as it was truly, but always with the hope that 
somehow, somewhere, and some time, things would be made 
better, and life would be made happier and more worth the 
living. 

Rut M. Raw. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College. 


°A Daughter of the Middle Border, pp. 305-306 
© Hamlin Garinad, pamphlet, p. 12. 
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THE FUGITIVES OF NASHVILLE 


Concerts in poetry are not, of course, unusual in England or 
France where they do these things better; but at the moment I do 
not recall in the history of American poetry a single, deliberately 
designed orchestration of poets, convening as in an academy like 
those of eighteenth century Italy. The formation of the now well- 
known “Fugitives” of Nashville, Tennessee, is therefore a literary 
episode in the cultural history of the United States. That their 
poetic achievements are zsthetically important is an open ques- 
tion; but, because some of them have attained at least national 
recognition, it is opportune to investigate the nature and quality 
of their work. The recent publication of their Anthology, as well 
as striking volumes by two of the most challenging of them, make 
timely this discussion.* 

Perhaps the best way of narrating the history of the Fugitives 
would be to cite a part of the preface to their Anthology: 


Originally there were seven friends—Donald Davidson, 
James Marshall Frank, Sidney Mttron-Hirsch, Stanley 
Johnson, John Crowe Ransom, Alec B. Stevenson, and Allen 
Tate. These men, or most of them, had been meeting often 
for some years at the home of James Marshall Frank and 
Sidney Mttron-Hirsch [in Nashville, Tennessee], where they 
talked about poetry and philosophy. In the autumn of 1921 
they became interested in the writing of poetry, and after a 
while their poems and the criticism of them became the chief 
object of their meetings, which were now held regularly. Man- 
uscripts piled up so rapidly that upon the suggestion of Sidney 
Mttron-Hirsch, which everybody else naturally fell in with, 
the group decided to start a poetry magazine as a codperative 





*Tne Fuerrives. An Anthology of Verse. Pp. 164. New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Company. 1928. 


Two GenTLEMEN IN Bonps. By John Crowe Ransom. Pp. 87. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1927. 


Tue Tart Men. Portrait of a Tennessean. By Donald Davidson. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1927, 
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undertaking. The first issue came out in April, 1922. There 
was no editor. Poems were chosen by ballot. The authors 
hid themselves under pen-names . . . Within the first few 
months of publication, Walter Clyde Curry, Merrill Moore, 
William Yandell Elliott, and William Frierson were taken in. 
And later Jesse Wills, Ridley Wills, Robert Penn Warren, 
Laura Riding (Gottschalk), and Alfred Starr appeared suc- 
cessively on the roster of “Fugitives” .. . 

Matters went on, until in December, 1925, they discon- 
tinued publication after having issued nineteen numbers of 
the magazine. The reasons for this were simple. The poets 
began to feel that writing poetry was more interesting than 
publishing a magazine. There wasn’t time for both . . . But 
the men in Nashville still meet to talk things over, and they 
still write; they correspond with “absent members”, men 
who have gone away .. . 


The formation of this group may, possibly, conveniently focus 
the condition and trend of American poetry after the decay of the 
influence of the “/magistes’. Though I doubt that the Fugitives 
were either consciously or deliberately rebels from the practice of 
poetry as proposed by Amy Lowell and her friends, the zsthetic 
theory they evolved and the kind of poetry they produced are so 
unlike that of the /magistes that they may safely be considered to 
be potent sappers in undermining the effects of Imagism in 
American poetry. 

This significance may be appraised by considering them in their 
historical context. Since 1910, the tradition of poetry in England 
and America has been, it seems to me, profoundly disturbed by 
the emergence of four distinct movements, two of them primarily 
concerned with the instrument of poetry and two with the mate- 
rials: Vers Libre and Imagism with the instrument ; “Pure” poe- 
try and “Conceitism” with the materials and effects. Lyrical verse 
which was, perhaps, brought to fruition by Swinburne at the end 
of the nineteenth century marks the zenith of the romantic tradi- 
tion established by Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley ; after Swinburne 
it decayed perceptibly in the hands of conscientious but uninspired 
technicians like William Watson and Alfred Noyes and their 
imitators. Vers Libre delivered the more radical younger poets 
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from the artifices and devices of long accepted conventions while 
“Conceitism” (presently to be explained) delivered them from the 
facility of communication which was the chief glory of romantic 
poets. And if modern technique revolted from Swinburnian pan- 
ics of passion, it also revolted from the conventional “stuff” of 
the art which the great Victorian lyricists considered proper to it. 
Imagism, in spite of its diversities, challenged the supremacy of 
the ear by shifting poetic appeal to the eye, strenuously endeavoring 
to reconstruct in the flux of “consciousness” through the evocation 
of its art sharply-defined visual images which satisfied the cine- 
matographic appetite of its practitioners and appreciators. Con- 
sonant with Imagism went the French “pure” poetry movement 
which Mr. George Moore defended in his preface to the Anthology 
of Pure Poetry. Like Imagism, “pure” poetry insists upon the 
absence of intellectualism in any form and that poetry appeal only 
to sensuous responses. 

Both Imagism and “Pure” poetry are vestiges of the strong 
sensuousness of nineteenth century poetry, the chief difference 
being that their advocates endeavor to delete from the writing or 
enjoyment of poetry the presence of any intellectual content. 
When, therefore, a poetry movement arose which, without openly 
challenging the assumptions of the Imagists and the “Purists”, 
subordinated sensuous images and melodic harmonies to the 
adumbration of a rigidly conceived idea, it may be considered to be 
the “left wing” of contemporary poetry. I have perhaps wilfully 
chosen to give the name “Conceitism” to this movement. Its fore- 
most living exponent is an American at present living in England, 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, whose performances are not yet, so far as I am 
aware, exciting much attention in his native country, except of a 
few bold and adventurous critics who see important possibilities in 
them. Mr. Eliot and his British and American disciples are, how- 
ever, “radical” only in the sense that they are making what cine- 
matographers call a “cut-back” to an historic episode in English 
poetry which, until the last decade, was not only dormant but, out- 
side of the universities, practically dead: I mean the difficult, aus- 


tere, rigorous tradition of Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, and Cra- 
shaw. 
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“Conceitism” is a revived form of that phase of poetry which 
Doctor Johnson called “metaphysical”. It is a vigorous reaction 
to late Victorian zstheticism, a return to the hard intellectualism 
of Donne and his school. It derives its name from its addiction to 
“conceits” (or conceptions), the poetic enjoyment of which de- 
pends upon the retardation of understanding through the employ- 
ment of bizarre, and frequently monstrous, words and phrases in 
grotesque contexts. For effect it depends not upon instantaneous 
comprehension but in surprise through retarded recognition of 
the meaning. Embarrassment often arises in reading one of 
these poems through failure immediately to understand it but its 
delight comes in the surprises which presently overcomes the read- 
er when the meaning breaks upon him. This is true of the poetry 
of Donne and of Mr. T. S. Eliot. “Conceitism” is therefore a 
somewhat esoteric affair, impatient and Olympian with dull un- 
derstandings, to whose Orphic arcana only the most hardened and 
inveterate makers and appreciators of poetry at present can enter 
with any happiness, so inured are they to the survival of roman- 
tic and Victorian criteria of the art. To them the “conceits” of 
this radical school are sophisticated if not affected; factitious if 
not fictitious ; and they are irritated by the demands for sustained 
cerebration for which these new poets ask. But “conceitist” poetry 
is to be enjoyed only as the reward of the reader’s efforts to un- 
derstand an art as “mathematically” pure as verbal (and not al- 
gebraic) symbols will permit: it is to be enjoyed only in the dif- 
ficult process of comprehending it. It differs from the poetry of 
Shelley, Tennyson, and Swinburne in that it has a postponed 
pleasure and not an immediate. 

Thus, the ageless question, “What is Poetry?” has tended in 
recent years to center around one of its aspects: what is the na- 
ture of the pleasure of poetry, an aspect which concerns not only 
the practising poet but the reflecting and discriminating reader as 
well. It abandons the question which agitated earlier zstheticians 
and which brought prominently into debate the question of the 
way the poet secured his materials: of the poetic organ, classically 
analyzed and expounded by the dreamy Coleridge and mechanic- 
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ally repeated without radical modification from his to our time. 
Transplanting poetry from this epistemological tyranny, some of 
our contemporary critics who are highly sympathetic with the 
“left wing” in poetry are placing it where they think it rightly be- 
longs: in the theatre of psychology. 

That this places the question in a new light becomes increasing- 
ly evident as the discussion proceeds, and the art of some of our 
radical poets is related to it. Whether the theory be right or 
wrong, it is apparent to all who are making the desperate—and 
sometimes exhausting—effort to keep up with it that it has cre- 
ated a weather in which the most obscure “metaphysicals” of the 
seventeenth century can be read with sympathy and understand- 
ing: and therefore with delight. 


II 


In order to be more specific, perhaps I ought to make clear, as 
far as I am able, what seem to be the cardinal principles of this 
new “metaphysical” or (to use my own term) “conceitism” school. 
It is at present impossible to do it inductively by examining in 
detail the work of various radical poets, nor can I hope to do more 
than to indicate the merest outline of their position. Reference 
must be made to the critical discussions of M. Paul Valéry in 
France and of Mr. T. S. Eliot in England; but for my present 
purposes, it will be sufficient to note in passing the theory of poe- 
try proposed by a conscientious and devoted student of both M. 
Valéry and of Mr. Eliot; and this I shall do. Mr. Allen Tate is 
not only the most competent propagator of their opinions in this 
country, but he also happens to be a Fugitive poet himself. Per- 
haps I am rash in assuming him to be a spokesman of his group; 
certainly, however, since he is one of them and since his criticism 
apparently had its rise in their midst he will throw some light on 
some of their special qualities. 

Like a legionnaire, Mr. Tate stands at the portal of the recent 
Fugitives’ anthology with a solemn warning to at least the present 
writer that all who may be addicted to familiar criteria in the 
poetic art must be prepared for at least some “absolute” poetry : 
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“absolute”, that is to say, in Mr. Tate’s special definition of the 
term. Criticizing a paper by Mr. John Crowe Ransom, one of his 
fellow Fugitives, in The Calendar of Modern Letters’, Mr. Tate 
stated, somewhat inconclusively to be sure, his radical theory of 
poetry.? Merely to restate his opinion would be futile, because 
not only is his essay readily available to any who may care to 
study it more at length, but because he states it much better than 
I could. Though it is my purpose at present to dispute his assump- 
tions, one can with patience endure his dogmatisms because he 
does throw light upon what would otherwise be reasonably con- 
sidered the obscure and wilful vagaries of his own and his col- 
leagues’ poetry. The significance of his remarks will become 
evident by my dissension. 

With some arrogance, Mr. Tate insists upon the sovereignty of 
the artist in the tension of creation. The poet is liege lord of the 
reader ; and the reader must, if he is to enjoy an “intensely ‘real- 
ized experience” in the reading of an authentic poem—an experi- 
ence not otherwise to be attained—yield fealty to the superior art- 
ist. An inferior poet merely writes verse which recalls or verbal- 
izes an experience of the reader: the “superior” poet creates for 
the reader an entirely new experience out of familiar events and 
materials. ‘The relation of the poet to his world “as poetry tends 
toward purity”, he lays down as a cardinal principle, “conduces 
to an absolutism the problem of which lies outside the metaphysi- 
cal enquiry into the nature of reality”. Thus, the experience of 
authentic art is “superior”—by which he means that it is “unique” 
—unique to the poet and unique to the reader only by the sover- 
eign creative power of the artist. To disclose the relationship of 
fact and poet and poem and reader, Mr. Tate finds assistance in 
mathematics, not only for economy of effect in a very obscure 
region of discussion, but to limit the relations of all ascertainable 
factors and to indicate the nature of their reciprocities. “No school 
of critics”, he says in short, “has developed by attending exclus- 
ively to the properties of poetry as a fine art, an elaborate esthetic 





* Calendar of Modern Letters, London, August, 1925. 
* Sewanee Review, January-March, 1927. 
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attitude. No one apparently has been so thoroughly disciplined in 
that attitude that it has become a constantly implicit criterion, en- 
abling him to isolate explicitly the absolute quality of particular 
poets and to reject a poetry from which the quality is missing.” 

“The missing quality” to which Mr. Tate refers is that of “in- 
tensity” —a term which, though he fails to define it, is nevertheless 
obvious in the contexts in which he uses it. Poetry, he says, is 
an “intensely felt ordinary experience” worked up by poets 
“into an intensely realized art’. As distinguished from verse, it 
completes an ordinary experience by the superimposition of the 
poet’s signification and realization of it in art. It is this unique 
presentation of “a newly-created emotion never before felt by any- 
one and never to be felt by anyone else”, by which the genuine 
poet “has contributed an absolute signification to an old and rela- 
tive fact”. In other words, the poet’s unique fashioning of the 
data of his experience establishes the absoluteness of his poem. 
The objections which crowd into one’s mind must be ascetically 
restrained even though what Mr. Tate is doing is to announce the 
validity, the sovereignty, of those poems which conform to his 
conditions; a sovereignty which is unquestionable, however ob- 
scure the poem may be to the ordinary intelligence. 

At this point Mr. Tate becomes most clearly the apologist and 
the betrayer of that group of poets among whom he forged his 
critical ideas in their genesis. He is the apologist because he con- 
tributes an envelope of theoria in which their work may be either 
enjoyed or appraised. But at the same time he is their betrayer 
because in the face of his principle of the “absoluteness” of poe- 
try, it is impossible to approach their work without suspicions, if 
not misgivings. Ordered oif the lot by the forbidding nature of 
the “absolutist” principle, appraisors must attempt merely to dis- 
cover the “uniqueness” of each of the poems, and assume that it 
is genuine because it is an absolute realization in art of an intense- 
ly realized experience. However obscure it may be, however un- 
prepared for it the average reader is, the fault is not in the poets 
but in the reader. 

Like Poe’s over-simplification of all poetry to lyric poetry 
(which was the only kind in which Poe succeeded) Mr. Tate's 
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“absolute” theory is applicable to only one kind of poetry; or, 
paradoxically, to all kinds. If it is applicable to the kind of 
poetry which he and his friends write, his theory is not only 
tenable but highly discriminating; but if it is applicable to all 
kinds, then he has muddied the discussion, not irretrievably, but 
most unhappily. On the one hand, Mr. Tate’s theory reduces 
to pure guesswork the “uniqueness” and the “intensity” of the 
poet’s experience and his signification of that experience. On the 
other hand, it establishes the “uniqueness” and “intensity” of all 
poetry, for is it not a mere begging of the question to limit abso- 
lute poetry to that only which discloses “an intensely felt ordinary 
experience, an intense moral situation, in an intensely realized 
art”? What is this but a subtle way of endowing volatile and 
anarchic taste with the magisterial powers of a Rhadamanthus? 
No poet probably ever wrote a poem who didn’t sincerely believe 
his work conformed to Mr. Tate’s definition and conditions: and 
this is the more painful to observe in the absence of a description 
of the critical instrument by which the reader or critic may segre- 
gate and indisputably dogmatize on the “uniqueness” of “the in- 
tensely realized experience”. To say, as Mr. Tate did, that Yeat’s 
poem, “Upon a Dying Lady”, is poetry because it is ‘unique and 
contains no point of relation to any other signification” is merely 
to say that Mr. Yeats is original. But to make his poems absolute 
because they “contain no point of relation to any other significa- 
tion” is to put a price upon caprice which enhances the validity 
of the incoherent and the obscure. Except to a few persistent 
academicians, the confusions and transvaluation of values which 
result will inevitably spell the death of poetry as a communicable 
art; and at the same time relegate the practice of poetry to the 
incommunicably ingenious. 


III 


The way out of Mr. Tate’s dilemma does not entirely throw us 
into chaos: there is an antecedent principle which he takes for 
granted—the ancient question of artistic taste. Recognizing it in 
its true character, he would, perhaps, have been more conscious 
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that what was in his mind as he wrote was this: I like certain 
kinds of poetry and I don’t like others. The kind I happen to like 
is a kind most people don’t. I have come to like the kind I like 
because I have faithfully given myself to a sympathetic under- 
standing of the intention and intensity of the poets I like: and 
these principles which I am laying down will help others to like 
them in spite of their apparent and forbidding obscurity. It is at 
that point that Mr. Tate has admirably succeeded in providing a 
pons asinorum not only for readers of Donne but for readers of 
his fellow Nashville poets. 

Although I must forego at present any extended discussion of 
the nature of artistic taste, I think that the moment is opportune 
for an outline of it. The Horatian observation is still true: De 
gustibus non disputandum; but it is not final. It lays down mere- 
ly the first unassailable principle in the matter. While it is true 
that I like what I like even if you can’t understand why I like it, 
and cannot forbid my liking it ; nevertheless the second step in the 
matter is that taste is susceptible to change. Upon this principle 
the history of all of the arts moves. For without the possibility 
of changing tastes—of adapting one’s preferences to new objects 
and in the process retaining or abandoning the old—the history 
of art would be a history of repetition. Emerging and hence new 
values in art cannot be established unless they are appropriated by 
the taste of the discerning. Sufficient exposure to any new ef- 
fort in any art by the laws of accommodation and of habit tends 
to alter or enlarge the perimeter of taste. For what I like is 
usually another way of saying I like what I have liked. The 
principle of zsthetic habit is involved in it: for artistic taste is the 
“establishment” in the arts. But the innovator has, by a secret 
discipline, accommodated himself to a new set of affections: and 
if he happens to be an artist he attempts to realize these extra- 
ordinary affections in his art. Of course he is outré to those 
whose tastes conform to “the establishment”. This, radical art- 
ists and poets particularly seem to be incapable of realizing. They 


forget that the Bishop of Limpopo has no power in the Establish- 
ment. 
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When the rationalizer appears (as for instance when Coleridge 
wrote his Biographia Literaria and incidentally rationalized the 
fundamental romantic distinction between “fancy” and the “im- 
agination”) his apologetics serve to alter established taste. Mr, 
T. S. Eliot in England, and Mr. Tate in America, are doing this 
now for the new “Conceitism” school. Although what they are 
saying is at present reaching only the ears of the most toughened 
students of the theory and condition of contemporary poetry, 
nevertheless, through the various media of literary magazines, col- 
leges, and Chatauqua platforms, the new values will in the course 
of time permeate to the wider and less speculative circles below— 
unless, of course, the present discussion is accidentally sluiced 
away by unforeseen distractions. That the critical work of Messrs. 
Eliot and Tate is not more widely known is due chiefly to the fact 
that both critics stand in relation to the essential bases of poetry 
and the poetic tradition as Einstein does in physics. 

Now if I am right in supposing that Mr. Tate is rationalizing 
his own taste, it is quite obvious that his taste is largely confined 
not only to poetry of a highly reflective order but to that type of 
poetry which has for its guerdon not immediate, but postponed 
pleasure. And here appears the sharpest break between the poetry 
of the nineteenth century and that of ours. For the criteria of the 
Wordsworth-Shelley-Keats-Tennyson-Swinburne school included 
not only the values of melody, imagery, sensuousness, and senti- 
ment but also ecstatic surprise communicable instantaneously in 
the limpid clarity of the phrases and lines written. Unusual 
words they used: they resuscitated a treasury of magnificent jew- 
els of diction: but they did not choose unusual words because 
they were obscure. They appealed, in Wordsworth’s phrase which 
is now sadly debased to schoolroom usage, to “powerful emotions 
recollected in tranquility”. They sought to articulate what the in- 
articulate could not articulate but could recognize spontaneously 
when it was articulated. They put no excessive value on the 
“uniqueness” of their experience but profoundly believed that they 
were harmoniously expressing in the divine art of poesy what was 
always, everywhere, known and experienced. The pleasure of 
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reading their poems was an immediate pleasure; they did not aid 
and abet the dictionary makers and printers by making it neces- 
sary to consult a glossary in order to be understood. 


IV 


No one, after some reflection, I suppose, would say that imme- 
diacy of pleasure is the only type of pleasure which art affords. 
Whoever has slowly and painfully learned a foreign language and 
has gone, half-equipped, to pick out word by word some master- 
piece, clandestinely, secretively, will hardly deny that there is a 
heightened pleasure in the very postponement of pleasure which 
comes only by the agitation, the severe drudgery of translation. 
I remember how slight and unimportant Beowulf seemed to me 
when I gaily skipped through it in modern English: but I also 
remember its surprising grandeur and dignity and impressiveness 
when later I first worked it out for myself from the Anglo-Saxon. 
Indeed, one might, if he were captious, say that one of the funda- 
mental defects of nineteenth century poetry—not excluding 
Browning’s—was that it was too easy. Most of it flows beauti- 
fully along, captivating the ear with its limpidities, and delighting 
the mind by its lucidities; but it offered no exercise to other than 
sensuous capacities and only too often—alas!—permitted other 
active and valid powers to lie in Lethe. No, the postponement of 
pleasure in poetry—as in conduct—offers greater rewards than 
immediate realization. 

When one grasps this principle of taste—implied and illustrated 
most appropriately, perhaps, in the postponed pleasure in the solu- 
tion of a cross-word puzzle—one may see possibilities in the efforts 
of the Nashville Fugitives. For most of them depend upon the ef- 
fectiveness of this esthetic device. They prefer to communicate 
@ postponed rather than a spontaneous pleasure. 

Whether they have done this with malice (or, preferably, with 
beneficence) aforethought, I am not prepared to say: but the ap- 
parent fact is that they have succeeded. If one is not too hasty, if 
one does not come dripping with the Coleridgean honey dew of 
Paradise to the reading of their Anthology recently published by 
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Harcourt, Brace, he will find angles of charm and delight by sub- 
mitting himself to the discipline of their poetic arcanum. Of course 
some of the poems are obscure at first sight: fortunately, however, 
not all of them: not all of them give one the ecstatic and masochis- 
tic satisfaction of walking bare-footed over broken glass. Some 
of the more puerile seem to be profound because of their position 
in the context with others which really are. Some of them are 
genuinely lyrical (like those of Mr. Jesse Wills and of Mr. Mer- 
rill Moore), one or two of them are in the traditional, romantic, 
Victorian, conventional sense lyrical; some of them are sui generis 
like Mr. Donald Davidson’s “Fire on Belmont Street” and Mr, 
John Crowe Ransom’s “Our Two Worthies”; all of them are 
distinguished by surprising qualities. 

Although none of the eleven members of the Fugitives is negli- 
gible, two of them—besides Mr. Tate himself—prominently stand 
out. I personally prefer the poetry of Mr. Robert Penn Warren 
and of Mr. Jesse Wills, but—alas!—I must ignore them because 
their work more greatly conforms to accepted traditions and cri- 
teria and therefore discussion of them would be tangential to my 
present purpose. Though not necessarily the most incomprehensi- 
ble, Mr. Tate is the most obscure; Mr. Ransom, for all of his 
abrupt lacune, has the surest grip on the subtleties of human 
cruxes; Mr. Davidson has, so far as the available evidence dis- 
closes, the most sustained power. 

Mr. Tate is today far better known as critic than as poet, a fact 
which leads one gravely to suspect that some of his poems not only 
illustrate his theory but were motivated by it. Certainly, however 
unforgettable are his “Mr. Pope”, “Idiot”, and “Ode to the Con- 
federate Dead”, there is something peculiarly incommunicative 
about the effect that they produce on a sensitive reader. His 
“Causerie II” is the strangest agglomeration of lines I have ever 
seen in our literature, and if Lord Jeffrey had not anticipated me, 
I would be inclined to cry out, “This will never do!” Utterly dis- 
connected with an italicized text concerning Earl Carroll’s bath- 
tub party, it resembles the esoteric vagaries of Bronson Alcott’s 
Orphic Sayings. However hesitant one might feel under the cir- 
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cumstances in attempting to isolate the “uniqueness” of its poetic 
“plus”, I find relief for my perplexity only in an appropriate qua- 
train from one of Mr. Donald Davidson’s poems, there employed, 
of course, for another purpose: 

. . When I was a boy I searched from pole to pole 

Of a gaudy globe, a rain-bow colored ball, 


Peeled the cover, unravelled the shiny whole, 
And was vexed to find at center nothing at all. 


The selections from Mr. Ransom’s work are representative but 
not conclusive. This poet, the most widely known of the Fugi- 
tives, is not obscure because he has nothing to say; yet he is not 
swiftly apprehensible because he, perhaps more than the others, is 
too keenly aware of the delight he produces in retarding compre- 
hension. Two above his other modes of securing this effect stand 
out: the use of extraordinary words of Greek derivation, and 
“conceits” strongly reminiscent of the Donne tradition. 

Mr. Ransom’s remarkable poetic power is disclosed in brief, 
bizarre lyrics, and in the sonnet-sequence which gives the title 
to his Two Gentlemen in Bonds. Whether he can succeed in a 
highly sustained poem, of the dimensions say of Mr. Davidson’s 
The Tall Men, is something still to be revealed: but because Mr. 
Ransom’s command of his instrument appears to be increasing, it 
may be that he will demonstrate its effectiveness in something 
other than marginal notes on intricate psychological cruxes. The 
delicate and nervously-wrought perfection of his art is not, how- 
ever, marred by the minuteness of attention which he demands of 
his readers: and as long as he avoids the hiatuses of Miss Mari- 
anne Moore and of Mr. Edwin Curran, retaining the tense conca- 
tenation of his conception in each of his poems, he will not run 
the risk of becoming the prey of sophisticated devotees of the cult 
of the incomprehensible. 

Since the ultimate criterion is, as I have said, not the “absolute- 
ness” of the “intensely realized experience”, but the poet’s power 
of communicating his intention which radically enlarges the peri- 
meter of taste—and therefore, in the ultimate analysis, the crite- 
tion of taste itself—I find myself irresistibly seduced by Mr. Dav- 
idson’s The Tall Men. Without attempting to be pontifical in 
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the absolutist manner, I would venture to say that it is the most 
important recent poem printed in America. Now though this isa 
matter of taste, it is not entirely so: for Mr. Davidson has adroitly 
incorporated in his poem the most significant and challenging con- 
tributions of the newer trends in poetry without wantonly for- 
saking the generally accepted achievements of the past. More 
than that, he has re-shaped the history of Tennessee into a vividly 
realized poem, through the Proustian method of the research of 
past time. Though he does not say so, a native of another state 
may: his Tennessee is the America of Walt Whitman’s vision; 
the Tennessee of Andrew Jackson and of Andrew Johnson and of 
Davy Crockett. His Tennessee is also the Tennessee which cour- 
ageously enacted the anti-evolution law, a symptom of its intense 
democracy, of its being a microcosmus of America. For Tennes- 
see, in spite of geography, is the last frontier of the Union; and 
if it be true that America is the frontier nation in the culture of 
western civilization, then Mr. Davdson has, by a high symbolic 
act, adumbrated in epic strokes the soul of America through his 
Tennessean tall men. 

But if this were all, Mr. Davidson’s poem would be ambitious, 
but unworthy sustained attention of criticism. There are no naive 
simplicities here: the poet is a highly cultivated man of the world, 
familiar with the best of the European and American traditions, 
who has caught in cyclonic whorls of reverie and of dramatic 
monologue lines of rich imaginative beauty which beautifully com- 
municate a noble conception. It is worthy of extended reflection 
and of a detailed study. 


The Fugitives of Nashville, Tennessee, have, by the publication 
of their first Anthology, marked the end of their period of noviti- 
ate: is it too much to ask that they continue their “discussions of 
philosophy and poetry” that the high art of poetry in America 
may, partly through their efforts, be delivered from the chaos into 
which it seems inevitably failing, through the caprices and the 
“absoluteness”, the eccentricities, of some American practitioners 
of the art? 

Witiram S. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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THE FRONTIER IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


In 1832 Washington Irving, after a long sojourn in Europe, 
returned to a very different United States from the one he had 
left in 1815. Bands of restless, land-hungry settlers had pushed 
up the valleys of the seaboard rivers, through the passes of the 
Alleghanies, down the Ohio River, across the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and the prairies of the West, even over the crests of the 
Rockies to the Pacific. Canals had been dug; recently-invented 
locomotives were transporting colonists on new railroads to the 
America of the West. In the Valley of Democracy a powerful 
electorate, clad in homespun, coon-skin caps, and cow-hide boots, 
had risen in their new-found strength and had ousted the aristo- 
cratic political leaders from Massachusetts and Virginia. In the 
White House, which had been built for Adams and Jefferson, was 
the rough backwoodsman, Andrew Jackson. 

The Knickerbocker Irving, the cultivated metropolitan, fresh 
from long contact with European civilization, was not content to 
remain long in New York; he started on a leisurely western tour, 
which carried him through the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, 
across the plains and mountains, and home by way of the South- 
west and the West. Through this journey of information and 
enlightenment, Irving, the foremost man of American letters at 
the time, learned about that vast, new America which lay beyond 
the seaboard settlements. All of his later writings show that his 
knowledge had been increased and that his interest had been turned 
to American subjects. 

Irving’s wise haste to study the new United States of the thir- 
ties may be contrasted with the procedure of another man of let- 
ters. In 1833 James Fenimore Cooper returned to the United 
States after seven years in Europe. He had left New York on 
the high tide of popularity ; he returned a misunderstood and hated 
critic of his countrymen. Offended at the many attacks upon his 
writings and his character, the novelist was too sick at heart to 
travel about the United States and to study the many changes that 
kad taken place in his absence. If, like Irving, he had journeyed 
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through the rich and promising new country of the Middle West, 
he might have attained a better understanding of his countrymen, 
which would have enabled him to forgive their blunt woundings 
of his sensitive pride. He had never been west of Buffalo or 
south of Washington, and not until fourteen years later did he go 
to central Michigan, which by that time was partially settled. He 
should have observed America from the Ohio River to the Pa- 
cific, from the Gulf of Mexico to Lake Superior, in order to un- 
derstand this new America that the West was developing. 

Since Irving and Cooper, the literary interpreters of American 
life and the critics of her culture have, many of them, been lib- 
eralized by a knowledge of frontier life and the westward move- 
ment. Lyceum lectures took Emerson beyond the Mississippi; 
Thoreau traveled to Minnesota in search of health; kinsfolk called 
Bryant to Illinois; Whitman pleaded for a new America stimu- 
lated by native pioneer ideals. The number of writers who were 
increasingly aware of the new, westward-extending America was 
enlarged by others who wrote histories and romances of the de- 
feated Amerinds and the conquering whites. 

After the pioneers had marched across the country and _ had 
settled practically all of the free land, it occurred to historians 
that it was time to trace this epic movement, to scrutinize its eco- 
nomic forces, to analyze its racial groups, to study the characteris- 
tics of the pioneer spirit, and to determine the frontier contribu- 
tions to social and political democracy. Thirty-four years ago, 
in 1893, Professor Turner read his paper on “The Significance of 
the Frontier in American History” before a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association in Chicago. This paper, in its analy- 
sis of frontier factors and in its suggestions for study, still remains 
the most stimulating and penetrating study of the subject that has 
appeared. Professor Turner says, ‘Much has been written about 
the frontier from the point of view of border warfare and the 
chase, but as a field for the study of the economist and the histo- 
rian it has been neglected.” 





*F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History, New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1920, p. 3. 

Professor Turner’s paper forms the first chapter in this book; it was first 
published in Proceedings of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Dee. 
14, 1893. 
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Several definitions of the frontier are given: “In the census 
reports it is treated as the margin of that settlement which has a 
density of two or more to the square mile”; it is “the melting 
point between savagery and civilization”. Turner distinguishes 
among several frontiers, i. e., the frontier at the fall line of the 
seaboard rivers, the Indian frontier, the army post frontier, the 
salt springs frontier, the French frontier. Usually, however, he 
and other historians treat the frontier as consisting of geographi- 
cal regions. There has been the Puritan frontier; the Old West, 
which includes the region from the fall line of the seaboard rivers 
to the crest of the Alleghanies; the Old Northwest, later called 
the Middle West; the Mississippi Valley; the Southwest; the 
Plains ; the Oregon Country. 

Although a score of able historians, including besides Turner 
such writers as Roosevelt, Winsor, and Paxson,” -have written 
voluminously on the subject, it is only within a few years that the 
historians of American literature have recognized the idea as a 
factor in the evaluation of a body of literature. In various articles 
and prefaces Professors Hubbell and Foerster have written about 
the frontier. In an article on “The Frontier in American Litera- 
ture” Professor Hubbell states the significance of the frontier 
factor : 


The frontier gave to American literature . . . two very 
important things. It gave our writers a vast field of unex- 
ploited literary material, new backgrounds, new types of 
character, a wealth of romantic incident. It gave them also 
a new point of view. The frontier furnished the chief na- 
tionalizing influence in a literature which is too often consid- 
ered only a minor branch of English literature.* 


In his Preface to American Poetry and Prose Professor Foer- 
ster says that “while the frontier has doubtless affected other cur- 
rents of American history far more, we shall not look in vain for 





*F. L. Paxson, The History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 

*J. B. Hubbell, “The Frontier in American Literature”, Southwest Re- 
view, Jan., 1925, p. 85. 

Professor Hubbell has enlarged upon this idea in an article entitled “The 
Decay of the Provinces: A Study of Nationalism and Sectionalism in Amer- 
ican Literature”, published in the Sewanee Review for October, 1927. 
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its effect on our literature. It has given us one literary figure 
of the first importance, Mark Twain. The life, the manners, the 
moods of the frontier have not only provided many themes for our 
writers, but have subtly stirred their imagination even when they 
wrote on quite other themes, as in the case of Emerson and Whit- 
man.””* 

In the same year (1925) Professor Rusk produced his Litera- 
ture of the Middle Western Frontier.’ By setting the terminal 
date of the study at 1840, the author avoids the confusing neces- 
sity of treating as products of the frontier the later metropolitan 
literature of Chicago. The term “literature” is given its broadest 
interpretation, thus including travel books, newspapers, and maga- 
zines, controversial writings, scholarly articles and textbooks, as 
well as fiction, poetry, and drama. The chapters on “Cultural Be- 
ginnings” and “The Vogue of British and Eastern Writers” are 
excellent background studies. The bibliography of over three 
hundred pages is much more than a list of books published by or 
about the Middle West before 1841; many items are annotated, 
and libraries are indicated in which books and periodicals may be 
found. As artistic literature, the material discussed is, of course, 
disappointing. The best of the writers, like James Hall, Timothy 
Flint, William D. Gallagher, and other talented men, were unsuc- 
cessful in creating a distinctive literature of artistic excellence. 
Professor Rusk is the first to admit the literary defects of these 
early writers of the Middle West. But as a chapter in the larger 
history of American culture, The Literature of the Middle West- 
ern Frontier is of permanent value, and in the definiteness of the 
task undertaken and in the method of treatment employed, this 
dissertation will long serve as a model for students. 

In 1926 Professor Dondore of Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y., 
presented a study of American literature in The Prairie and the 


‘Norman Foerster, American Poetry and Prose, Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1925, p. v. 


Professor Foerster explains “the pioneer spirit, or (to name this factor 


in its broadest signification) nature, physical America”, in an article pub- 
lished in The Saturday Review of Literature, April 3, 1926, and reprinted 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

*R. L. Rusk, The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1925. 
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Making of Middle America. \n the Foreword Professor Dondore 
claims originality for the idea of the frontier in American litera- 
ture, and promises five more books on the subject: 


Professor Turner and his followers have demonstrated 
convincingly to us the significance of the Frontier in Ameri- 
can history: its influence on literature has never been deter- 
mined. 

This task I set myself a number of years ago, soon com- 
ing to the conclusion, however, that sound generalization was 
impossible without a series of detailed studies dealing with 
different phases of the frontier—the Forest, the Prairies, the 
Plains, the Mountains, and the Sea. After completing these, 
I hope to be able to carry out my original idea.® 


We are to understand, therefore, that this book is the first of 
five “descriptive bibliographies”, as the author calls them, to be 
followed by a sixth book which will be a synthesis of all the col- 
lected material in a final treatment of the inter-relation of the 
American frontier and its literature. 

Four of the eight chapters in The Prairie and the Making of 
Middle America cover the historical material of “The Spanish and 
French in the Mississippi Valley”, “The English Advance”, and 
“The Louisiana Purchase and Non-Imaginative Treatments to 
1870”. In the remaining four chapters, the author treats descrip- 
tively and somewhat critically the romantic and realistic literature 
produced in the Mississippi Valley or written about it, ranging 
from The Adventures of Emmera, or the Fair American (1767) 
to Brand Whitlock’s Forty Years of It (1912). The literature 
discussed is not confined to the central region of the United States 
nor to the agricultural areas. Writers of the eastern seaboard 
and even of metropolitan centers, especially Chicago, are included. 
The Prairie and the Making of Middle America is, therefore, a 
history of the Mississippi Valley and a “descriptive bibliography” 
of much of the literature produced in the United States outside 
of New England, but the relationship of this literature to the fron- 
tier and to pioneer life is not made clear. 





“Dorothy Anne Dondore, The Prairie and the Making of Middle Ameri- 
ca: Four Centuries of Description, Cedar Rapids, lowa, The Torch Press, 
1926, p. vii. 
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In 1927 Professor Lucy Lockwood Hazard of Mills College, 
California, published The Frontier in American Literature. This 
book is not a descriptive bibliography; it is a militant assertion 
that artistic literature has been produced west of the Hudson 
River, even west of Pittsburgh, by authors whom the early Brah- 
mins of New England would never have recognized. The best 
literature, according to the author, is now being produced by writ- 
ers in the Middle West : 


To the Woodberrys and Wendells . . . literature bears lit- 
tle relation to the crude hurly-burly of contemporary Ameri- 
can life. And they thank God for it. For literature . . . is 


far too bright and good to be associated with Jacksonian 
democracy, furtrading posts, and Homestead Laws . 

The time is ripe for a . . . re-definition and interpretation 
of American literature. Old gods are toppling on their pedes- 
tals; new gods are claiming homage... . 

The history of American literature from Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow to Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, from Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich to Sherwood Anderson, is a fulfillment of the 
vision of Walt Whitman as he looked down Democratic Vis- 
tas for the inspired literatus who should sing the song of 
these states. .. . 

[In Longfellow’s Golden Legend| we have something dec- 
orative, imitative, conventional—that is what we used to call 
literature in America; [in Lindsay’s Golden Whales of Cali- 
fornia and the Golden Book of Springfield| we have some- 
thing brilliant, bizarre, original—that is what we now call 
literature in America. 

In other words, we used to lay the emphasis on “literature” 
—the polish, the form; now we lay it on “American” and es- 
timate the value of a piece of writing very largely by its fidel- 
ity to the American scene, its significance as an interpretation 
of these states. It is in this more recent sense that the phrase 
“American literature” is used in this study. .. . 

It is the purpose of this study to trace in American litera- 
ture reflections of the pioneering spirit: first, on the frontier: 
of regional pioneering ... ; second, ... on the frontier 
of industrial pioneering . . . ; finally, on the frontier of 
spiritual pioneering.’ 


The Frontier in American Literature is not an accurate title. 
Professor Hazard has not made a careful study of the frontier 








"Lucy Lockwood Hazard, The Frontier in American Literature, New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927, pp. xv-xviii. 
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as a factor in American literature; rather, she has seized upon a 
colorful term to carry her thesis that the contemporary literature 
of the West is superior to the work produced by the Cambridge 
and Concord groups of a former generation. In conclusion, she 
looks forward buoyantly to a glorious “Coming Age of Spiritual 
Pioneering”. 

Two other recent books of outstanding importance in the field 
of American literature should be examined as to the attitude of 
their authors toward the frontier, though they do not deal pri- 
marily with that subject. These books are Professor Parrington’s 
Main Currents in American Thought and Professor Jones’ Amer- 
ica and French Culture. 

Although Professor Parrington says that the frontier “exer- 
cised so creative an influence in shaping American character and 
institutions” ,“ yet he devotes only a few pages in each volume to 
frontier writers. In the first volume, The Colonial Mind, he dis- 
cusses Colonel Byrd, Madam Knight, and Crévecoeur. To the 
colonial gentleman and gentlewoman like Colonel Byrd and Mad- 
am Knight, the frontier was “lubberland, the abode of rude 
leveling, the temptation to gross social laxity’. Professor Par- 
rington heads his chapter “lubberland”, a term from the History 
of the Dividing Line in which Byrd says: 


Surely there is no place in the World where the Inhabitants 
live with less Labour than in N Carolina. It approaches 
nearer to the Description of Lubberland than any other, by 
the great felicity of the Climate, the easiness of raising Pro- 
visions, and the Slothfulness of the People.® 


Lubberland, then, was the backcountry, the hinterland of the 
aristocratic Old Dominion, a region where the squatters were 
shiftless and independent. 

The author quotes Madam Knight of Boston as saying that the 
people of Connecticut were “a little too much Independent in 
their Principalls”. She describes a squatter’s hut as “one of the 





*Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought: An 
Interpretation of American Literature from the Beginnings to 1920. 3 vols. 
(Vols. I and II published). Vol. I, The Colonial Mind, 1620-1800; Vol. II, 
The Romantic Revolution in America, 1800-1860. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1927. 

* Quoted in The Colonial Mind, p. 139. 
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wretchedest I ever saw a habitation for human creatures”. An 
“Indian-like creature” came to the door, put a piece of salt 
meat in his mouth “and fell to sucking like a calf, without speak- 
ing, for near a quarter of an hower’’.'° 

Even Crévecoeur, the “eighteenth-century democrat”, regarded 
the frontier as the “great woods”, where “remote from the power 
of example, and the check of shame, many families exhibit the 
most hideous parts of our society”, and the pioneers are “a kind 
of forlorn hope, preceding by ten or twelve years the more re- 
spectable army of veterans which came after them”." 

In his second volume Professor Parrington includes one chap- 
ter on “The Frontier in Letters’, in which he discusses writers 
like Timothy Flint and James Hall, who were creating “the new 
literature of the West that was contemporary with the rise of 
Jacksonian democracy and that gave wide currency to certain ro- 
mantic conceptions”. But “far more vital’, says Professor Par- 
rington, “than these literary tales with their heavy coating of ro- 
mance are the few realistic sketches”, such as Georgia Scenes, by 
Augustus B. Longstreet, and Flush Times of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, by Joseph G. Baldwin; and “far more significant than 
Georgia Scenes, far more human and vital is The Narrative of the 
Life of David Crockett’. 

Professor Parrington’s minimizing of the influence of the fron- 
tier is noteworthy. Turner may regard the frontier as immensely 
important in the development of liberal thought, but in this pene- 
rating study of Main Currents in American Thought the frontier 
receives slight attention. 

Professor Jones’ America and French Culture is a scholarly and 
encyclopedic appraisal of American culture—social, intellectual, 
religious, and literary. For the purpose of his study of the influ- 
ence of French culture upon America, Professor Jones stresses 
three factors of American social history as of paramount impor- 
tance. Of these, the spirit of the frontier is one. He writes as 
follows : 


Who, in short, are the Americans? The answer is not an 
easy one, but if among the multiplex of social factors which 
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* [bid., p. 145. *Ibid., pp. 137-8. 
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have gone to the shaping of American history, we can identi- 
fy two or three important ones, we shall have done much to- 
§ ward an understanding of the main problem of this study. . . 
Let us then turn to the social history of the Americans, and 
see them evolve in turn three principal elements which have 
gone into the shaping of their culture. These elements are 
(1) the cosmopolitan spirit; (2) the spirit of the frontier; 
and (3) the bourgeois or middle class spirit. We shall trace 
the first of these in the New England scholar, the Virginia 
aristocrat and the merchant prince of Philadelphia and New 
York; we shall find the second developing in the back coun- 
try of the seaboard states and afterwards throughout the 
Mississippi basin and westward to the Pacific; we shall see 
the bourgeois morality of the middle class increase with the 
industrial revolution in the United States.'* 








> After relating the historical rise of the frontier spirit and enu- 
merating its qualities (in which he acknowledges indebtedness to 
Turner), Professor Jones, in the following striking passage, states 
some of the paradoxes of the frontier: 


|The frontier] accepts, and it repels, effete civilization. It 
hastens to found newspapers, and prides itself on its bad 
grammar. It imitates Byron, and it insists on local literature. 
\ It is extremely skeptical, and it is rich in religious conserva- 
tism. It is a law unto itself, and it is highly moral, demand- 
ing didactic fiction and improving verse. It is cynical to the 
last degree, and dotes on sentimentalism in its poetry, in its 
simplest music, in its crude and pathetic art. It wants to 
stand alone, and it looks wistfully to the old home... . 
There arises the desire that America shall be for the Amer- 
) icans, a contempt for things of culture, a feeling that to be 
interested in European art is to pose, to be unpatriotic. . 
Eventually the frontier, uneducated, shrewd, superficially 
irreverent, utterly independent and honest, will in the person 
of Mark Twain sit in immortal judgment upon the glories 
and shams of Europe.** 








\ From the very nature of his subject, Professor Jones can give 
only a few pages to this analysis. Yet his perception is keen and 
accurate, and his method throughout is admirably inductive and 
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“Howard Mumford Jones, America and French Culture, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 1927, p. 15. 
4 " Ibid., pp. 51-2. 
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unbiased. He has no thesis for or against the frontier—he merely 
explains pioneer life as contemporary records, especially books 
of travel, reveal it. 

These books, mentioned or reviewed, include practically all the 
treatments of the frontier as a factor in American literature. Cer- 
tainly the field is open for fresh studies. Professor Rusk’s Liter- 
ature of the Middle Western Frontier may be used as a guide for 
similar treatments of the Old West of the eighteenth century, or 
of the Old South, or of the Old Southwest, or of any other region 
which has geographical boundaries, and in which the frontier pro- 
cesses were in progress between fixed dates. Such descriptive 
bibliographies would become basal source material for later stu- 
dents. 

If such studies seem pedestrian, if they seem lacking in the thrill 
of wide-circling or transcontinental air flights of swift generaliza- 
tion, let it be remembered that to many of us the study of Ameri- 
can culture is of increasing importance. We are interested pri- 
marily in the history of American civilization. ‘The intellectual 
and literary strivings of the people of the frontier are worth re- 
cording: the first newspapers; the literary periodicals; the early 
drama and the rude theatres; the !yceums; the schools and col- 
leges ; the religious organizations—all the efforts of a pioneering 
people to bring culture into their crude communities. The change, 
in perhaps fifty years, from pioneer uncouthness to urban sophis- 
tication is a striking phenomenon in the rise of American civiliza- 
tion. 

Most inaccurate and reprehensible, from the point of view of 
scholarship, is the use, by popularizers of American literature and 
by ambitious authors who wish to write best sellers, of the term 
“Frontier” as synonomous with “progress”, or “liberalism”, or the 
‘American spirit’, or “the West’, or with any section or idea. The 
frontier was a historical and geographical region; the frontier is 
a fact. To use the word as a rallying-cry for the emotional ex- 
pression of provincial pride in such sections as the Middle West, 
the Blue Grass country, or the Prairie region, or the Southwest, 
or the Rocky Mountain region, or the Pacific coast, is to darken 
counsel. 

To apply the term “frontier” or “pioneer” to the literary pro- 
ductions of James Branch Cabell, Vachel Lindsay, Sherwood 
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Anderson, and Theodore Dreiser is to bring the whole idea into 
disrepute by ignoring other equally significant factors in Ameri- 
can life. 

Quite apart from all forced or figurative meanings, the actual 
frontier and the large part it has played in American life and liter- 
ature have not been sufficiently analyzed. We do not yet know 
just what were the characteristics of the backwoodsmen on the 
border. Were the pioneers antagonistic to poetry and music? Did 
characteristic American humor originate on the frontier? What 
have frontier characters contributed to the American vernacular ? 
How does the frontier spirit differ from the village spirit? from 
the urban spirit? or from the American spirit itself ? 

In order to answer these questions, writers about the frontier 
must become increasingly aware of many other factors in Ameri- 
can life. The frontier, from its very nature, stands opposed to 
urban or metropolitan life. The strife between town and country 
became vocal in the eighteenth century, when the protagonists of 
country life—the simple life—the life close to nature—pressed 
their claims in the literature of romanticism. Now the literature 
of the frontier is one variation of the claims of the life of nature. 
The counry cannot be discusssed without an awareness of the town. 
It is thus evident that the culture of frontier America can be 
treated only as opposed to that of Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York, New Haven, Hartford, Charleston, Williamsburg, and 
other eighteenth-century centers; with the addition of Lexington, 
Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco, and 
a dozen others of the nineteenth century. In these centers litera- 
ture was unquestionably produced; so far, we know only that it 
may have been produced on the frontier. Most of the so-called 
frontier literature, at least, was not written by men on the border, 
but by men in towns. 

Very popular today are studies in American history and litera- 
ture written from a single point of view. The authors stress as of 
paramount importance, economics, or liberalism, or racial influ- 
ence, or some other factor. The histories by James Truslow 
Adams, Bowers, and Beard are examples. Such books of course 
have decided merits. Among other things, they are very readable, 
for they are likely to be written with warmth and vigor. If one 
agrees with the author’s point of view, he is enthusiastic. But the 
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process of he author, however it may have started, has become 
largely deductive. Thoroughly convinced of the rightness of his 
point of view, he is likely, on the one hand, to ignore anything 
that does not square with his theory, or, on the other hand, to force 
into his scheme, perhaps under the guise of figures or analogies, 
entirely unrelated facts. The attempt to force Poe into any 
frontier category is a case in point. 

Any future study of the frontier as a factor in American liter- 
ature should, I believe, be strictly inductive. Seeing the frontier 
as a fact rather than as a symbol or a spirit, understanding thor- 
oughly its history and its geography, limiting one’s study within 
reasonable bounds of space and time, the student of the frontier 
in American literature may safely let his studies take him where 
they will. If it is not too heretical to suggest it, perhaps the fron- 
tier as a factor in American literature will prove less important 
than, in our first enthusiasm, we have thought. We know that it 
cannot explain all of American literature any more than it can 
explain all of American culture or American politics. Its value 
as an organizing and clarifying idea will depend upon the use we 
make of it. 

Apologetically, perhaps, we shall continue to talk about the 
Frontier spirit, Puritanism, Romanticism, Realism, Liberalism, 
Cosmopolitanism, Commercialism, and all other “spirits” and 
“isms”, not as flaunting standards for valiant campaigns but as 
tentative products of our own reasoning, which we may be able to 
replace by better factors as knowledge of the whole supplants in- 
complete knowledge of a part. 

GREGORY PAINE. 


University of North Carolina. 
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MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. 


Beard. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1927. Vol. 1, pp.824; Vol. 


II, pp. 828. 


AMERICA CoMES OF AGE. By André Siegfried. New York: Harcourt. 
Brace and Company. 1927. Pp. 358. 


THE FRONTIER IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Lucy Lockwood Hazard, 
New York: T. Y. Crowell Company. 1927. Pp. 308. 


Reading the two large volumes by the Beards one has the sens- 
ation of being face to face with reality. It is a difficult task to 
appraise adequately a work so wonderfully planned, so rich in 
scholarship and historic revaluations, a work wherein the 
materials of our cultural, political, and economic past are 
skilfully interlaced, suffused with the all-embracing tolerance 
and kind humor of maturity, and a style at once succinct, grace- 
ful, and sure. The authors chronicle the development of Amer- 
ica as having its sources in human needs and desires, in class 
conflicts, and in politics shaped and conditioned by economic 
interests and mental attitudes. It is not an interpretation in 
terms of geography, frontier, or class interests purely ; for, as the 
authors observe in the case of the colonial period, the zsthetic 
interests like those of the intellect ‘‘were subject to the law of 
inheritance, the demands of local environment, the process of 
change, and impact from the outside’. 

In the main, the Beards trace our cultural dissonance to the 
conflict of two groups in our history for the possession and 
control of economic opportunities and political influence—the 
agrarian and the industrialist-capitalist interest. At first it 
was the colonial pioneer pitted against London merchant. 
Then, after the period of Constitution-making which marked 
the brief ascendancy of a group of masterful men, came the 
long period of agricultural imperialism inaugurated by Jefferson 
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with the purchase of Louisiana, prolonged by Jackson, and 
helped all along by the alliance of Southern planter and Western 
farmer. This was the age of great individuals, and whether 
aristocrat or frontier-democrat, they had a coherent sense of 
public duty distinct from private or class interest. They saw 
the nation as an entity apart from individuals. Europe indeed, 
in Emerson’s apt phrase, extended tothe Alleghanies, and our 
representative leaders were carriers of a culture that has come 
down through the ages. 

The brilliant contribution of the Beards is found in the 
chapters depicting the dethronement of the early agrarian 
power under the consolidated force of free-soil and tariff which 
attached the farming region of the West to the industrial East 
through railroads, banls, credit, and migration, and delivered 
the real death-blow to planter aristocracy. After the ‘‘Chicago 
Agreement”’ of 1860 the capitalist interest was ever in all dom- 
inant positions, and with the end of the frontier through the 
preémption of free lands the agrarian interest became in its 
turn exploitable by Business Enterprise and financial impe- 
rialism. The new age brought the politics of acquisition 
and enjoyment; its culture has influenced the whole institu- 
tional life of the country— press, forum, pulpit, college, litera- 
ture. The age of great individuals was past. Now comes the 
Gilded Age and the Quest for Normalcy, the age of well- 
groomed mobs worshipping goods, comforts, and their appe- 
tites, an age in which banker and plumber, merchant and 
cab-driver are equally lavish in the race for physical ease, 
equally fearful of freedom and thought, pathetic in phrasing 
their preferences and devotion to family and country. 

Like the end of a joyous long tramp in the mountains, the end 
of the book indicates that the writers were fagged. Fatigue has 
taken the place of that careless sweep of phrase and easy com- 
prehensiveness that were the charm of the first volume. Often 
they are satisfied with mere description, with enumeration 
often, as if in haste to be done. And we had long wanted the 
mature scholar who would tell us about ourselves, our assertive 
and yet passive, timorous generation, make us know why we 
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cling to the frauds and hypocrisies and reforms we had long 
cherished, and perhaps trace our true relationships to men 
who hewed their way through the forest and sailed the clipper. 
What is this, our modern adoration of the flesh, the worship 
of goods, appetites, outward beauty? this nafve discovery that we 
were made male and female shouting and grimacing at us from 
novel, poem, music, and dance? Is it our freedom, or our fear 
of life? What of our people equipped for independent judgment 
by universal education, and yet a prey to public opinion and 
convention? Who is this American whom no leader dares to 
challenge with a word of life and fire? What our common 
civilization is, the Beards do not answer. We see the descrip- 
tion of our age; that marvel of mechanics, organization, labor, 
and generalship. In the first acts there was stirring matter 
enough, but for the rest, since the Civil War, rare moments 
of fine acting, but no magnificent sweep of circumstance. The 
stage is quite empty; shadows move and flit across it; there 
is no organized spiritual center, no conviction, no choiceness, 
no creation, no beauty. And if criticism lies in interpretation 
of shifting currents and impulses, and if.the great work is that 
which brings up the purpose and pattern of life out of disorder, 
then the present work under review is not great. It is mar- 
velous comment, but not interpretation. The Beards can com- 
ment on our civilization, but they too stand confused before 
it, as if the thrust of all past endeavor had been in the wrong 
direction. Assuredly we are powerful, but we have no peace, 
we have not built a place which the human soul can call its 
home in the world. Powerful, we are wretched; comfortable, 
we are unhappy. . . Let the jazz band play! Moan, Saxophone! 


The Beards are not impressed by our prosperity and produc- 
tive power, and do not generalize it. Ina smaller writer, the 
American scene becomes a national soul, a coming of age. As 
the Frenchman sees us, our machine age is a new and purely 
American conception made possible by the sacrifice of the 
tights of the individual ‘‘which we in the Old World regard 
as among the most precious victories of civilization’’. Europe, 
it is blankly asserted, never really crossed the Atlantic. Mon- 
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sieur Siegfried thinks that what is obvious in the market-places 
of America is really of its civilization; the average American 
becomes a standardized being a-whoring after the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, egocentric in his virtuous materialism, sleek in his 
prosperity; there are no others. And to make our damnation 
complete, we are compared with a France of thoroughgoing 
individualism and craftsmanship. We are asked to assume 
that factories, railways, banks, slums, and other evidences of 
industrialization are unknown to France. Only America, it 
seems, is singularly devoted to the creation of wealth, mass- 
production, standardization of task and performance and taste, 
to regimentation, and the crippling of the human _ personality 
in production as an end in itself. Therefore we are warned 
of the direful effects of material wealth. This sort of criticism 
is trenchant, old, familiar, and oh, so tiresome! 

Is America the first or last industrialized country? The 
first to boast she is the chosen and fairest among nations? 
This sort of cleverness is unauthentic and immature. As if 
America had a choice in the matter! Or, as if England or 
Germany (or France even) have a choice in the matter of indus- 
trialization and standardization! In productive power and wealth 
creation we are a few paces ahead of thee, fair France, but 
qualitatively our industrial order is of one piece. The author, 
by a slip, admits that France is entering, hesitatingly, the 
phase of mass-production, and before long ‘‘a house, a bath, 
and car for every workman’’ may become the national ideal. 
Meantime, it is a comfort to take refuge in a myth anda 
different brand of superiority: ‘‘In the light of the American 
contrast we see that material pursuits have not entirely absorbed 
the soul of Europe, and that it can still appreciate free and 
disinterested thought and spiritual joys which can often be 
obtained only by renouncing comforts and fortune.’’ We ap- 
plaud the ideal, for America and Europe. Only we ask that 
in making comparisons one keep one’s mind unclouded in the 
face of realities. Industrialism pervades America and Europe, 
not America alone, and its effects have caused heart-burnings 
and regrets in all sensitive American and European hearts, from 
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the time almost that the first factory whistle called man to his 
unlovely task. Meantime, let us be thankful that our indus- 
trialism, though coeval with our continent, does not measure 
our soul, our aspirations; let us be thankful for our restless 
literature, for our self-criticism, for the discontent of our 
youth which rejects the standards of its environment, for the 
isolated scholars in this land of ours who give themselves to 
the various sciences and arts with devotion; and above all, 
let us be thankful for the fact that we are not happy in our 
comfort, and that we vaguely or clearly know that our life is 
not where our treasure lies. 


The last book to be reviewed proves even more what a 
dangerous tool a generalization is in weakish hands. It is 
an easy task to frame and confine three centuries or twenty 
of literature within the narrow boundaries of an idea; granted 
a typewriter, and a gay cantering spirit astride a thesis. Miss 
Hazard sees all American literature in the terms of the frontier, 
and conveniently neglects any period or author too refractory 
to lie still in her little crib. Longfellow is dismissed in two 
sentences; Lowell, Howells, and Stedman are barely alluded 
to; Lanier is dismissed in a line as a pseudo-European poetizer; 
and the tradition of Emerson is shaded into the deification 
of profit. From Winthrop to Anderson and Dreiser we have 
a logical succession: puritan planter, trapper, transcendentalist, 
forty-niner, booster, realtor, until the circle is complete. ‘‘Ar- 
rowsmith is like the puritan pioneers in his contempt for the 
immediate and practical.’’ Every true American author ex- 
emplifies the frontier and the pioneering spirit, differing only 
in time, place, and occupation. Once it represented our ado- 
ration of success and accomplishment, now it is a sublimation 
of failure and the acceptance of limitations. Andrew Carnegie 
is the symbol of the Gilded Age of Industrial Pioneering, and 
Anderson is of the Coming Age of Spiritual Pioneering. What 
irrepressible sugary optimism! It is only to-day, on the spir- 
itual frontier, that the ‘‘Americans have attained the stage 
where honest self-analysis is possible’. The concept of the 
frontier—a useful method for the understanding of certain pecu- 
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liarities of American economic and political development—has 
lost all point at the hands of this undaunted surveyor of our 
literature and civilization. The frontier here is only a nicely- 
turned peg on which to hang one’s Rotarian faith in a world 
becoming Better and Better. It becomes hard to separate the 
frontier from the highway, or the drug-store lunch-counter. 
It is not a surprise, then, to discover that the author has 
passed in silence her declared purpose to describe the indirect 
influences of the Frontier. One looks in vain for its influence 
on the American Revolution, or for an interpretation of Eu- 
ropean traditions under the shaping forces of the frontier, or 
for the sectional, racial, or national influences. The book is 
a failure, because it is marked by raw optimism, the conquering 
haste, the uncritical ideality of, well—the educational frontier. 
We should pray with Arrowsmith: ‘‘God give me unclouded 
eyes and freedom from haste. God give me a quiet and re- 
lentless anger against all pretense and all pretentious work and 
all work left slack and unfinished.’’ 


E. M. KaAyven. 
The University of the South. 


CIVILIZED WARFARE 


STATESMEN AND SOLDIERS OF THE Civit War: A Stupy oF THE CONDUCT 
oF War. By Major General Sir Frederick Maurice. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1926, pp. 173. 


The subject matter of General Maurice’s volume is the relations 
which should exist between statesmen and soldiers in time of war. 
The main thesis of the book is that the control of a war to-day 
cannot safely be handed over to the sole direction of military or 
naval experts. Certainly it is and must be theirs to command and 
direct the armed forces of the nation, yet in last resort it is not 
these military leaders but the civilians, the statesmen, who must 
determine and control the war aims. After all, what is war? 
Simply another means for carrying out the aims and policies of 
the State. “It is a political act,’ once wrote Colonel Henderson, 
“initiated and controlled by the government”’. 
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Taking our American Civil War as a fruitful field of illustra- 
tions to prove his thesis, General Maurice devotes four out of his 
five chapters to the relations maintained by the rival presidents 
with their respective generals. Disclaiming any intention of be- 
littling Jefferson Davis, whom he regards as “above the average 
of war ministers,” our author contends that Davis failed “because 
he had never worked out in his mind a system for the conduct of 
the war,” and did not “insist that the interests of the Confederacy 
as a whole should take precedence of the interests of the individual 
States”. Lincoln, on the other hand, if we except a few instances 
of interference in the initial stages of the war, soon developed a 
clear-cut distinction between the functions of policy and of strate- 
gy. Never for a moment did he lose control of the war aims. 
Lincoln instructed Grant “not to decide, discuss or confer upon 
any political question”. Yet neither in Grant’s advance on Rich- 
mond, nor even in Lee’s surrender, did the president make any at- 
tempt to dictate, these matters being purely military. 

General Maurice has made his book the more interesting by 
constantly comparing and contrasting unity of direction and con- 
trol in the late World War with the like unity in the American 
Civil War. He concludes: “There would, therefore, appear to be 
as much need for mobilizing a system of government on the eve 


of war, as for mobilizing armies and fleets”. 


S. L. Ware. 
University of the South. 


A NEGLECTED AMERICAN 


GeorGe Henry Boker, Poet AND Patriot. By Edward Sculley Bradley. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. Illustrated. 


With the publication of this first biography of George 
Henry Boker, the literature of our lean and adolescent years 
is enriched by virtually the first appearance of a poet who is 
worthy to rank, in many respects, with our best. This is 
Boker’s real initiation into that category. Known and respected 
by a small group of his contemporaries, both for his character 
and for his work, he was nevertheless so harassed and thwarted 
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during his life that much of his best poetry still remains in 
manuscript, only one of his plays has been revived in worthy 
manner, and we are forced to conclude from evidence here 
presented that only a small fraction of his power was realized 
in the unfulfilled literary career he was permitted to lead. 

For the recovery of an apprecation of his genuine distinction, 
we are in Dr. Bradley’s debt. But there is a note of regret 
also in that realization, for we must conclude that the same 
factors which unquestionably stunted Hawthorne, leveled Long- 
fellow in many respects to mediocrity, and tied Henry James 
into intellectual knots, have claimed, in Boker, a real victim. 
His powers were keyed to a note which could not survive the 
dissonances of his times. 

It would be a mistake to ascribe the limiting forces exclusively 
to his native city, but it is significant that Boker’s three 
Philadelphia contemporaries and warm friends—Read, Leland, 
and Taylor—all lived much and gained recognition abroad. 
Philadelphia in those years was predominantly commercial, but 
in this she was merely leading the country toward the Civil War 
in the same way that she had taken the initiative earlier in 
political rebellion. America as a whole, and Philadelphia in 
particular, were poor schools for the muses in the years of 
national adolescence. Boker’s mistake lay in spending too much 
of his time at home; he should have sought backgrounds of more 
traditional culture in his formative years, as did Irving. But 
he would have been less American in doing so. Instead, he 
threw his energies into the social and political life of his city, 
cleared his father’s name from the stigma of financial dishonesty, 
used his poetical gift for Civil War broad-sides, and took his 
pleasure in the best that Philadelphia society offered. Like 
Hawthorne and others, he once tried the escape of a European 
diplomatic mission. His lack of satisfaction is explained ina 
letter to his friend Bayard Taylor in 1878: ‘‘When I am at 


’ any onething I am absorbed in it to the exclusion of all other 


objects’. In this statement lies the key to his successes as 
well as to his failures. 
The romantic tragedy of Francesca da Rimini was Boker's 
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single public triumph, and even that was darkened by the 
postponement of its greatest production until it was too late to 
do him any good. He was a struggling and passionate young 
poet when the play was written; he was a disappointed man of 
the world when it was first adequately recognized. Its subject 
and form are both characteristic of the times. When American 
literature first awoke from the practical materialism of Franklin 
and Jefferson, it followed the path of Scott and Byron into 
extravagances only equalled by some of the products of deca- 
dent German romanticism. But Francesca, by its sustained 
emotion and dramatic unity, justifies both matter and form. 
Written in nineteen days, it is one of the finest examples of 
English literature of dramatic intensity sustained at maximum 
pitch. Passages in it are masterfully extravagant as poetry, and 
the play as a whole occupies a similar position with respect to 
drama of this type. Dr. Bradley supplies sufficient critical 
evidence to rank it as the best of the many dramatic versions of 
the Francesca story in all languages. 

This fact had, however, been tentatively recognized before 
the appearance of Dr. Bradley’s book. His more significant 
discoveries are, therefore, the manuscripts of a pack of European 
travel-letters addressed to Boker by the gypsy-like Charles God- 
frey Leland, and of a manuscript sonnet-sequence by Boker him- 
self, covering the years of his maturity, probably autobiograph- 
ical in nature, and therefore representing the most personal ex- 
pression of his stifled and intense emotional life. The former, of 
which many are here printed for the first time, form a charming 
and amusing interlude in the volume; for the latter we must 
take Dr. Bradley's word that they rank their author first among 
American sonneteers, with the possible exception of Longfellow. 
The two quoted as somewhat random examples support his 
claims for them: they show perfection and dignity of form, 
intensity of passion, a faithfulness to Renaissance models, 
and only an occasional Jack of distinction in phrasing. Hints 
of their excellences and of their biographical and literary signif- 
icance merely serve here to demand fuller study and presenta- 
tion. If Dr. Bradley does not devote himself to this task—and 
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no light one it will be—someone else must, in justice to Boker 
and to American literature. 

Dr. Bradley has handled his materials and opinions with fit. 
ting conservatism and made of them a beautiful and readable 


book. 
RosBertT E. Spicer. 
Swarthmore College. 


MR. MORE DISCOVERS CHRISTIANITY 


CHRIST THE WORD. By Paul Elmer More. Princeton University Press. 
1927. 344 pages. 


Some are born orthodox; others achieve orthodoxy. Mr. 
More, who in the period of his Shelburne Essays was in three 
distinguishable senses of the word a humanist, is on the way 
to achieving orthodoxy. Christ the Word is a defence of the 
Incarnation from a point of view which would not have been 
offensive to ‘pious ears’ of the third and fourth centuries. 

Almost the only ‘heresy’ of which Mr. More is at present 
guilty is the denial of personality to the Holy Ghost. Orthodox 
theologians would admit that proof-texts in evidence are few and 
that some of the early Fathers speak with faltering or ambiguous 
voice upon the matter; nevertheless, they would insist that the 
dogma of the Trinity, including that of the personality of the 
Holy Ghost, is ‘implicit’ in Scripture and the Fathers. Mr. 
More admits that the ‘personification’ of the Holy Ghost was 
‘fully accepted’ at the time of Chalcedon: to Catholics, Greek, 
Roman, and Anglican, this would suffice to put the teaching 
beyond question. His own objection is difficult to grasp. It 
seems based upon the assumption that the ‘personification’, 
which he strangely calls ‘unchristian’, conceals ‘the true nature 
and function of the spirit as the power of God manifesting Him- 
self in the world’, i.e., as the ‘light which lighteth every man 
who cometh into the world’, the Inner Light. But the Church 
has always thought of the Holy Ghost ‘on that wise’: the 
Nicene-Chalcedonian Creed describes the Third Person of the 
Trinity as ‘proceeding from the Father’. The attribution to 
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Divinity of a personality analogous to but transcending what 
men mean by the term in no way limits the ubiquitous presence 
of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of the spiritually-minded of 
all times and places. As Professor Webb makes clear in his 
Gifford Lectures, the Church has never presumed to what Mr. 
More calls the ‘rigid personification’ of the Spirit: it has not 
presumed ‘rigidly’ to ‘personify’ God the Father and Creator. 

Mr. More’s views on the Church are vague. His sympathies 
are with Catholicism rather than with Protestantism, with ortho- 
doxy rather than with ‘so-called liberal Protestant theology’; but 
he professes no allegiance. Having spoken of ‘Romans’ and 
‘Anglicans’ one finds him speaking, without definition, of the 
‘Catholic Church’ (p.317): whether by this phrase he intends his 
readers to understand an imagined consensus of the ‘branches’ 
of the Apostolic Church or a still vaguer consensus of the 
‘Church Invisible’ one is at a loss to know. Perhaps he means 
the Catholic Church, whatever that may mean, in the spirit of 
Queen Elizabeth’s remarks on the Eucharist, or Byrom’s equally 
famous epigram : 

God bless the King—I mean the faith’s defender! 
God bless (no harm in blessing) the Pretender! 


But who Pretender is, or who is King— 
God bless us all!—that’s quite another thing. 


Whatever Mr. More’s minor heresies, orthodoxy will pro- 
bably, and with good reason, rejoice quite as much over this as 
over the earlier volume in Zhe Greek Tradition on The Christ 
of the New Testament. It will be generally felt that a human- 
istic Saul who once found salvation in culture, albeit a some- 
what austere and stoical culture, has taken his seat among the 
prophets. Certainly the testimony of one whose orthodoxy is 
the result of his empiricism rather than of his subscription to 
allthe teachings of Holy Church is an impressive testimony. 
To be scriptural again, Mr. More’s ‘witness’ is that not of the 
Jewish shepherds who in their plain living cherish the tradi- 
tional hope of a Messiah, but that of the Wise Men of the East. 
Mr. More is a sage, a scholar, adept in Greek and Sanskrit and, 
no doubt, in Pali, learned in the lore of comparative religions; 
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yet here the Christian world sees him, in humility, offering 
at the foot of the Incarnate God his gifts—gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh. 

Mr. More’s approach to the doctrine of the Incarnation is 
from three avenues: from the contemplation of the ‘historic 
Jesus’ of the Gospels; from Plato and the Platonic philosophy, 
which Mr. More sees in the lines of Virgil which Arnold 
applied to the Roman philosopher—king, ¢endentemque manus 
ripe ulterioris amore; and from the belief that there is purpose 
in the universe. The first of these avenues has been traversed 
in The Christ of the New Testament; the third is entered in the 
last two chapters of the present volume. Mr. More has no 
sympathy for ‘the subservience of the mind content to see inthe 
world only a huge fatalistic mechanism or a_ heterogeneous 
product of chance, or, as the modern Darwinians would have it, a 
monstrous combination of both’. He sees ‘design’ in the 
world, and denies that one can ‘admit the existence of design 
while refusing to see that it implies purpose’. But the teleolog- 
ical argument is an argument for the existence of God: ‘If we 
see design in the world, then there is no holding back from the 
inference of the Deist’; or again, ‘to admit the existence of 
purpose while refusing to acknowledge a purpose’s mind is the 
folly of half-heartedness’. The step from theology to Deism and 
revelation Mr. More accomplishes according to the standard 
procedure of orthodoxy: ‘if there be a God, is it not reasonable 
that he should reveal Himself?’ Thence, with equal orthodoxy, 
he makes his final step: ‘If God was to reveal himself, how 
could this be done effectively save through some such act as the 
Incarnation ?’ 

The second line of approach may be called peculiarly Mr. 
More’s own, even though there have always been Platonically 
minded Christians from Origen and St. Clement to Cudworth, 
Norris, and Whichcote, to Berkeley, and to Dean Inge. One of 
the most valuable, as it is surely one of the most authoritative, 
parts of Christ the Word attempts to show that Plato, quite as 
much as the prophets of Judaism, was ‘fulfilled’ by the doctrine 
of the incarnate Logos. Plato himself, Mr. More feels, ‘would 
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have felt that this myth (the word is used without any implica- 
tion of unhistoricity) gave precisely the one thing, the waum 
necessavrium, for which he had been searching all of his life’. 
Mr. More admits a change in his conception of Plato’s use of 
the myth since he wrote the earlier volumes of Zhe Greek Tradt- 
tion. He then held that the myth took the place of history 
‘where a historical question is asked, but the materials for an 
historical answer are lacking’ (the words are Professor Webb's); 
or, as he himself puts it, he was for ‘taking pure intuition as 
the starting point of religion, and allowing my theology to come 
in at the end as a more or less serious play of the imagination’. 
But now the mythical seems to him central in Plato and in 
Christianity. Plato’s myths aspired toward history: the ‘myths’ 
of Christianity fulfil that aspiration. Rationalistic and scho- 
lastic philosophy are both anathema to the contemporary Mr. 
More. We are warned aganist the ‘intrusions . . . of meta- 
physics’ into pure religion; we hear of the sterilizing effect 
of metaphysics, of the ‘top-heavy metaphysics of Thomas 
Aquinas, and the Nessus shirt of irrational rationalism’. To 
‘reason’, Mr. More opposes his empirical orthodoxy which, con- 
templating and experiencing Jesus Christ, finds in Him, as 
modern theologians phrase it, the ‘value of God’; to ‘reason’, he 
opposes the mystery of the Logos. Huxley once remarked that 
the Trinity was a mystery no greater than that of force or 
energy or gravitation. Mr. More similarly argues from the 
analogy of Nature; the dogma of the Incarnation is, he thinks, 
‘no whit more irrational than the dualism which meets us at 
every turn of our inquiry into the nature of things, e.g. than 
the incomprehensible junction of body and mind. . . . ° ‘How- 
ever our pride of intellect may rebel, reason. . . is not the 
source of knowledge or even the final test of truth.’ What is 
this final test? Mr. More finds it not in logical consistency but 
in the ‘intuitions of spiritual experience’,—in other words, Ler 
orandt, lex credendi. The creeds of Christendom spring from 
and are tested by the spiritual experience of Christians. 
Somewhat strangely, the bulk of Christ the Word is devoted 
to materials other than those just summarized as central to the 
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argument and as defining Mr. More’s position. Most of the 
book retraverses the history of Christological controversy, com- 
ing to the conclusion, in each particular case and in general, 
that orthodoxy pursued an inspiredly wise, if metaphysically 
indefensible, middle course between opposing extremes of 
heresy. There is nothing new about his position unless that it 
is new to Mr. More. The position is more amply, and with 
more theological equipment, defended by Bishop Gore in his 
masterly Belief in Christ. 

But we should do Mr. More an injustice to regard his book 
as simply another history of heretics and Fathers and Councils 
or another Christology. It belongs rather with Mr. Chester- 
ton’s Orthodoxy: it is Mr. More’s story of how he discovered 
Christianity. 

AUSTIN WARREN. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


PIECEMEAL SUPERNATURALISM 


Tae NEw REFORMATION. By Michael Pupin. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1927. 


The essential thesis of the book under review is that with 
which the name of Professor Pupin has long been associated in 
the public mind; namely, that we can read the processes of na- 
ture in terms of a divine purpose. For instance, Professor 
Pupin writes: ‘‘The busy orbital electrons in our luminous stars 
are the atomic clappers which send the call of the stars into the 
ear of slumbering matter on earth: Wake up from your idle 
slumber; live and serve in this beautiful temple of the Creator!” 
And again, ‘‘there are billions and billions of blazing stars whose 
temperature levels above the surrounding space are much higher 
than that of the sun, and are, therefore, capable, each of them, 
of rendering similar service and to a similar extent as the sun. 
The sight of the stars should therefore remind us that there are 
in the physical universe inexhaustible stores of opportunities 
for rendering service similar to the service which solar radiation 
is rendering to our terrestrial globe. With this axiom in our 
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mind we shall always find the word ‘service’ written across the 
starry vault of heaven.”’ 

Is Professor Pupin justified in his essential thesis? It seems 
to the present writer that there is no reason why experience 
cannot be read in terms of purpose and of that unity of purpose 
which is personality, as well as in terms of cause, function, 
structure, and so on. But when experience is so read he who 
reads it so should make clear whether purpose is being used 
as a methodological device, and so is giving rise to science, or is 
being used as a conscious reality—as is Professor Pupin in his 
book. If the latter is true, one is in the field of philosophy and 
theology, and so is in the realm which deals with human 
experience in all of its richness and depth and as a totality. 
One can bind together facts in a small section of experience by 
a purposive relationship, and so meet ail of the demands of 
science—for science never undertakes a more difficult task. 
But if one claims that Purpose exists in life, he must deal with 
all of the outstanding qualities of life, or at least with the chief 
negative instances. In other words, only when dealing with the 
totality of experience is it valid to speak in terms of purpose, 
thought of as having real existence; for real purpose has mean- 
ing only as an expression of personality, and personality is al- 
ways conscious of the whole of experience. 

Of these facts Pupin is not conscious. He never applies pur- 
pose to the whole of experience. He never mentions physical 
evil and sin to show how they are embroidered into the pattern 
of divine purpose. In fact, as do all the modern scientists who at- 
tempt to instruct us in theology, he explicitly declares that by 
the scientific method of thought he can arrive at higher heights 
of truth than ever philosopher has attained—and do so without 
getting out of breath from the use of big words. He writes: 
“The realities described in the following seven narratives are 
the realities of human experience. They are not realities in the 
sense in which the word ‘reality’ is often discussed by meta- 
physicists and speculative philosophers. Abstract philosophical 
discussions are foreign to the thoughts which guide these nar- 
ratives.”’ .. . ‘‘The final solution of the problem revealed not 
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only the beauty of a new physical universe, but also the beauty 
of a new philosophy.”’ 

Yet we must admit that there is a certain justification for those 
who would substitute science for theology. Most theologians— 
except those bound by dogmatic doctrines—have deserted the 
highest citadels of their thought in response to the demand of our 
age that the church provide something practical. These citadels 
the scientists have taken over and are defending as well as 
they are prepared to. At the present time in America no work 
is being done in pure theology comparable with that done in 
our scientific laboratories. The immediate need is for theolo- 
gians who will concentrate their energies on their essential 
task-—come what may in popular criticism and poverty. Then 
the scientists with much relief can fold up their tents and steal 
silently away. 

But not only does Professor Pupin not establish purpose on 
the basis of a critique of the whole of experience, he speaks of 
purpose as if it inheres in separate parts of nature. The quota- 
tions which we have already made may serve as illustrations. 
But if we hold that purpose inheres in any one part of nature, we 
should have to regard that part as self-conscious. Only so 
could it have a purpose all to itself. The difference, when 
writing about a given process of nature, between referring to 
its purpose because of its relation to something else, ultimately 
to total purpose or God, and referring to its purpose as its own, 
is very slight in the words used; yet it is all the difference be- 
tween truth and falsehood, and should respectively win the as- 
sent of faith or the rejection of unbelief to the contention that 
there is any purpose at all in nature. To illustrate—my hand 
has no purpose in rising, but / have a purpose in raising my 
hand to pick up my pen. As a mere methodological device, of 
course, I may speak of my hand as moving to pick up the pen. 
But such thought is scientific, not philosophical, and it is with 
the latter that we are now exclusively dealing. 

This whole matter, however, is greatly complicated by the fact 
that it zs possible to speak of a part of nature as having a pur: 
pose by.a figure of speech. But it is exceedingly difficult ina 
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scientific discourse to convince the reader that one is employing 
the facts stated as figures of speech. Indeed, a scientific book 
would lose its value if its author did. Perhaps it is necessary to 
leave such figures to religion—where no one is deceived by them. 
In all events, Professor Pupin does not clearly distinguish be- 
tween purposive matter and God’s use of matter. Naturally 
enough, nature becomes to him in his early essays into the field 
of philosophy what it was to those who began to dream of her 
ways more than two thousand years ago beside the Ionian sea. 
It seems alive. It abounds with gnomes and nymphs. Science 
and religion are here ill-mated, and their issue is superstition. 
One is disappointed also in not finding a definite exposition 
of the relation of purpose to the chain of mechanical law. Pro- 
fessor Pupin intimates that science has not worked this prob- 
lem out. He writes: ‘‘If the soul does not act and react, how 
does the beauty of the sunset appear in the world of our con- 
sciousness, or how do the objective physical realities, revealed 
by science during the last four hundred years, become subjec- 


tive realities in the world of our consciousness? . . . the actions 
and reactions of the soul are for the present and will probably 
remain forever outside of Newtonian dynamics.’’ But even if 


science has nothing to say about the essential problem of Pro- 
fessor Pupin’s book, philosophy has. For it has worked out the 
relationship of matter at least to the extent of being able to ex- 
press it in terms of the necessary laws of human thought. 
Surely that solution is better than none at all. 

As a counsel of perfection I would suggest that when speak- 
ing of the divine purpose in human experience one use language 
sufficiently inspiring to make the reader feel purposive, to break 
the bonds of inheritance and habit and know himself a free crea- 
ture. Then can one most readily believe in cosmic purpose 
and let the words be fit as the external embodiment of purpose 
divine. Although Professor Pupin uses several vivid figures of 
speech with regard to subordinate matters, when he rises to in- 
troduce God into his universe he is often hackneyed and somewhat 
at a loss, though he strives manfully to play his part. It is be- 
cause so few ministers can turn the magic phrase that we desert 
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the church, yet find that when we walk beneath the arches 
of the Bible or of great modern poetry and oratory and hear their 
organ tones, we can believe again. I believe when I read: 


Just at the moment when the dry earth bowed 

In drought and felt its burning heart would burst, 
You sent the faery slave of your first cloud 

With a grey jar of rain to quench its thirst. 


Just at the the moment when my heart with pain 

Of too long silence thought its dreams would die, 

You sent the faery minstrel of your rain 

To flood it with the music of the sky.—Chattopadhyaya. 


But faith languishes when I read: 


We all appreciate the great services of the radio art and of the 
telephonic art whenever we listen to words and music com- 
ing from a distance. We appreciate them even more when 
they place before us the speaking image of a distant friend. 
These are some of the audible and visible services of the 
modern electrical science. But there is an invisible service 
which this science performs and which is immeasurably 
greater, although it does not appeal to our senses directly. 
It is its service to the soul of man, aiding it to catcha 
glimpse of the ultramaterial world, the world of the electri- 
cal flux, which transmits to us the language of nature from 
the remotest parts of the physical universe. 


After this one begins to wonder if the molecules can serve at 
all—if there zs any purpose in inanimate nature. All that I can 
surely affirm is that to receive gifts from God—however great 
they be—preserves man’s just humility. But to be master ofa 
million slaves is a great temptation—even to an imperial soul. 
The conception of the world as made up of such slaves as effec- 
tively drives God with his moral law and authority from it as 
does a world of dead causes and effects. 

We must now in conclusion bear witness to the masterly way 
in which our author selects from the whole history of science 
its chief achievements and expresses them in popular language. 
It is true that one must read slowly and with emotional restraint 
so as to overcome the excitement of the author whose style is 
tense and replete with exclamatory words. Only so can the 
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reader become quiet enough to master the essential exposition. 
This does not mean that Professor Pupin is one of those excit- 
able individuals whose presence in our graduate schools Dean 
Woodbridge of Columbia University deplores, but merely that 
Professor Pupin is skeptical of the ability of the average person 
to appreciate values unless they are made explicit, and to the 
fact that, as we have seen, he divides up God and endows each 
process of nature with a portion, before each of which he thinks 
it necessary to be pious much as do peasants before their way- 
side shrines. But to one who does read slowly the scientific 
exposition is generally lucid and rewarding. It is true that a 
careful thinker occasionally will object to the writer’s formal 
affirmations of relationships, where they exist not explicitly 
but buried deep in the content of the thought, to his posing of 
scientific questions to be answered, not explicitly but only 
vaguely or figuratively, and that only after much irrelevant 
material has intervened, and to other like lapses in formal 
thought. But the content of his thought can always be discov- 
ered, and then is clear because it is valid to his purpose. At all 
events, it will undoubtedly be of great value to philosophy and 
theology to have it on record that in the year of grace 1927, a sci- 
entist was confident of the existence of a free, active, human soul, 


essentially at one with a divine soul. 
GEORGE YEISLEY RusK. 
Columbia University. 


THe HEART OF THOREAU’S JOURNALS. Edited by Odell Shepard. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. Pp. 348. 


We, Americans, should listen to him. He was one of the 
small band who gave us our first consciousness of an organized, 
authentic, full human life rooted in the sweet fruitful soil. 
We have cherished him for his literary style, his precise, sinewy 
thythmic sentences; we saw partial glimpses of him as natural- 
ist, hermit, or humanist. We have forgotten the thinker which 
he was, the tranquil and yet passionate Man-Thinking, subject- 
ing himself to the traditions of the ages. He was our first liv- 
ing protest against the cultural anarchy of the frontier, institu- 
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tional resemblances flattening out the free mind, and our child- 
ish worship of size and accumulation. He made it his great 
concern to establish a higher economy of life, and has himself 
become concentrated and organized by the poverty and sim- 
plicity of his life. He wrote his journals ‘‘to recall from obliv- 
ion and to fix the sentiments and thoughts which visit all men 
more or less generally’’. From the journals came Wadden and 
the Week, published during his lifetime. Now we have the 
selections from the fourteen volumes of the edition of 1906, the 
best of his daily writing, portable in form, beautiful in print, 
arresting at every page. E. M. K. 


IN A SUMMER SEASON. By A. E. Johnson. Syracuse University Press. 

1927. 

In a Summer Season shows few traces of the new manner, 
either in its themes or in its forms. As its title suggests, its 
author loves the old manner and sings, with tenderness rather 
than passion, of stars and English roses and fair lasses. Now 
and then there is the note of irony inevitable to one who has 
seen and felt the war and the after-war, but the deeper notes 
are of a pity and a piety not at all modern. There is less obvious 
echoing of the old poets than in the writer’s earlier volume, 
though there are still enough traces of ‘‘poetic diction’’ with its 
conceits and personifications, its ‘‘surefooted Faith’’, ‘‘tricksy 
Humor’”’ and the like, to make the judicious grieve. The best 
of these poems are the simplest in mood and form, ranging 
from the merry wit of some of the quatrains to the grave tribute 
to A. E. Housman, with its fine last line, ‘‘Singer who knew 
when to leave off singing’’. 

FRANCES W. KNICKERBOCKER. 











